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The Cmanda tdndava dance of Siva is a unique 
concept of the Pratyabhijnddarsana , a School of 
Saivism which developed in Kashmir in the 9th 
century a.d A group of followers of this cult mig¬ 
rated to Tamil Nadu during the first half of the 10th 
ntury and through royal patronage of the then rul¬ 
ing Colas established themselves at Chidambaram, 
South Arcot District, Tamil Nadu. 

The Nafaruja temple at Chidambaram has been 
the subject of prolific writing. Unfortunately, 
as there has been an undercurrent of reverential 
feeling, the writing mostly are a medley of history 
and legend, permeated by sentimental and emotional 
observations. Consequently, the result is a truncated 
account devoid of such aspects as the salient features 
of the cult of Najaraja embodying the concept of 
dnanda rdrtdava in proper perspective and chronology. 

Freeing himself from pious feeling an object 
of reverence engenders. Dr. B. G. L. Swamy has 
given in this illuminating work a fascinating account 
of the history of the institution involving mutual 
interactions with the indigenous brands of Saivism 
and Vaisnavism which form the subject-matter of 
the book. 
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PREFACE 


The Nataraja temple at Chidambaram, South Arcot District, Tamil Nadu, has 
been the subject of prolific writing. Unfortunately, as there has been an under¬ 
current of reverential feeling, the writings mostly are a medley of history and 
legend, permeated by sentimental and emotional observations. Consequently, 
the result is a truncated account devoid of such aspects as the salient features 
of the cult of~Natarfja embodying the concept of ananda tandava in proper 
perspective and chronology. The delineati on of these perhaps requires freedom 
from pious feelings an object of reverence engender s. In considering the 
subject for a thesis I have had this freedom uppermost in my mind. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. M. Sathyanarayana Rao for his personal 
interest and expertise in seeing through the proofs and press work. 


B. G. L. Swamy 
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PROLOGUE 

The Nataraja temple at Chidambaram, South Arcot district, 
Tamil Nadu, is unique in several respects. This is the only one 
amongst all the old temples which lies outside the control of the 
Hindu Religious Endowment Board of the Government and its 
affairs are managed by the priests themselves who claim absolute 
ownership of the institution. This is the only &va temple which 
lacks a consecrated linga and where an anthropomorphic icon of 
Nataraja enjoys the full status of the chief deity receiving public 
worship. The regular and systematic rituals conducted for a non- 
consecrated linga (Candramaulls'vara) on the lines of personal 
(domestic) worship constitutes yet another feature that has been 
exclusive to this temple. 

This was the first temple to possess a guilded roof, architec¬ 
turally analogous to, but wholly unlike, the vimanas of contemporary 
institutions. Timber, a perishable material, with which the sanctum 
sanctorum, that is the cit-sabha, has been constructed adds one more 
point of uniqueness. The absence of a vimana of the conventional 
type and the constructional plan of the sanctum sanctorum stand as 
exceptions to the norm. 

During my first visit to the temple in 1958, 1 stood at the point 
of intersection of the north-south axis of the cit-sabha and the east- 
west axis of the Govindaraja shrine to obtain the darian of the 
Dancing Lord. I felt an illusion that the position of the wall adjoin¬ 
ing the back of this icon appeared to lie much nearer to the viewer 
than it should really be in relation to the external measurements of 
the cit-sabha. In other words, this wall appeared to be a partition 
completely confronting the true northern boundary wall of the 
cit-sabha, the two walls being separated by a distance of about 4 or 
5 feet. On subsequent visits, more critical observations convinced me 
that my first impression was not the result of a mere apparition, but 
was indeed the actual situation. This set me on to the problem: 
What could be the reason for the presence of a concealed chamber 
in the cit-sabha behind the Nataraja icon ? 
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Response to my inquiries made with the local priests and 
knowledgeable persons showed a degree of reluctance on their part 
to discuss the problem; the only answer that I got was that the space, 
together with the ‘rahasycC panel represented the akasfa (ether) 
linga. An intensive study of available source materials in literature 
and epigraphy concerning the Nataraja institution was undertaken, 
and the results are recorded in the pages that follow. 





Part One: Place and People 
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Chapter I 

PERUMBARRAPPULIYUR AND CHIDAMBARAM 
• • •• 

Perumbarrappuliyur (Puliyur of the Tamil hymnists, for short) en¬ 
joyed the status of a taniyur during the 11th to 14th centuries. The 
earliest inscription in the Nataraja temple which refers to Perumbar- 
rappulliyur as a taniyur is a record of Rajendra I (118 of 1888, a.d. 
1036). A taniyur in the Cola administrative context implies an inde¬ 
pendent or free village (Subramanian, 1957). It was a “larger self- 
governing local unit” (Balasubrahmanyam, 1943). Mahalingam 
(1967) thinks that “Probably it was a separate unit for administrative 
purposes, possibly enjoying a status equal to that of any large sub¬ 
division in the Empire”. There is some evidence to presume that the 
administrative control of Perumbarrappuliyur rested with a com¬ 
mittee called mula parufai (=mula parisad). This body was in 
charge of buying and disposing of lands on behalf of the temple 
(4 of 1935/6, a.d. 1185), allotting land for specific purposes after 
obtaining the royal sanction (9 of 1935/6, a.d. 1219; 288 of 1913, 
a.d. c. 1290), abolishing taxes on lands (315 of 1958/9, a.d. 1269; 
304 of 1959/9) and settlement of disputes (307 of 1958/9, a.d. 1257). 

Perumbarrappuliyur in the medieval period “connoted an area 
much wider in extent than the present limits of the municipality” 
(Balasubrahmanyam, 1943). During the regnal years of Rajendra 1 
and Kulottunga I (a.d. 1012-1150) it comprised of 14 hamlets as 
listed by the Government Epigraphist (ARE, 1914, para 13). These 
are listed in the following table (Nos. 1-14, first column); many of 
these are heard of in the subsequent periods as well (epigraphic 
references in the second column) and also new hamlets became 
incorporated (Nos. 15-20). 

1. Pannangudicceri (Parakesarinallur) 261 of 1913, A.D. 1254 

2. Ilanagur 

(sundara coJ.a pandyanallur) 261 of 1913, A.D. 1254 

3. Karikkudi 344 of 1913, a.d. 1503 

4. Mapalur 260 of 1913, A.D. 1184 
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5. Koyilpundi 

(Ksatriyasi khamapi nallur) 

6. Sivapuri 

7. Kolam (Colakeraladevanallur) 

8. Akkan-pallippadai 

(Vikramacojanallur) 

9. Tiruvetkalam 

10. Kaduvaicceri 

(Tillainayakanallur) 

11. Chand§6varanallur 

12. Koxjcangudi 

(PavitramapikkanallurJ 

13. Midinikkudi 

14. Erukkattanceri 

(Jayakondacdlanallur) 


15 Sundarapandyacaturvedimangalam 

16. Colakulavallinallur 

17. Parakesarinallur 

18. Vikramapandya 

chaturvedimangalam 

19. Bhuvanamaludaiya- 

chaturvedimangalam 

20. Ulagamudaiya chatur- 

vedimangalam 


273 of 1913, a.d. 1210 

316 of 1913, a.d. 1226 

327 of 1913, A.D. 1253 

(Modern village of the same name) 

275 of 1913, a.d. c. 1264 

327 of 1913, A.D. 1253 

275 of 1913, a.d. c. 1264 

276 of 1913, a.d. c. 1289 
(Modern village of the same name) 

7 of 1935/6, a.d. 1189 
311 of 1958/9, a.d. 13th century 
563 of 1958/9, a.d. 13th century 


318 of 1913, a.d. 1252 
279 of 1913, a.d. 1338 


13 of 1935/6, A.D. 1226 
106 of 1934/5, a.d. 1254 
6 of 1935/6, a.d. 1263 

276 of 1913, a.d. c. 1289 
5 of 1935/6, a.d. 1346 

306 of 1958/9, a.d. c. 1258 

173 of 1892, a.d. 1096 
320 of 1913, A.D. 1343 
309 of 1913, A.D. 1190 

277 of 1913, a.d. c. 1264 
309 of 1958/9 


278 of 1913, a.d. 1123 


The above data indicate that even as early as the beginning 
of the 11th century, Puliyur had attained the status of an independent 
administrative unit incorporating a number of surrounding villages 
and that the .importance of the place continued to increase in the 
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following centuries of Cola and Pandya rule as evidenced by the new 
hamlets that were added on. A perusal of the alternative names 
(indicated within brackets in the table) and those of the items 15-20 
are suggestive of their new founding by the ruling kings and confirm 
that they were to serve as deva-dana villages or as settlements for 
Brahmana families who were learned in Vedic lore. A 13th century 
epigraph of Sundarapandya I specifically refers to the founding of 
Vikramapandyacaturvedimangalam in the western part of Perumbarra¬ 
ppuliyur and of its presentation to 108 learned Brahmanas (277 of 
1913). Vikrama Cola had similarly gifted Adur alias Jananathanallur 
to 108 Brahmanas (278 of 1913, a.d. 1123). The tradition of instituting 
new villages for the settlement of Vedic Brahmanas must have been 
in vogue in the Tamil country from the time of the Pallavas 
(Subramanya Aiyer, 1938/40). And the growth of Perumbarrap¬ 
puliyur in expanse and density of population appears to be largely 
because of the continuation of the old tradition of establishing new 
settlements by the medieval rulers. The tevaram singers frequently 
refer to the sound of Vedic chanting and to the smell of fires kindled 
for Vedic rituals in Perumbarrappuliyur, which is an indirect testi¬ 
mony to the rather dense concentration of Vedic Brahmanas at the 
place. 

The epigraphs of the medieval period speak of Cirrambaram 
(Cirrambalam) as being situated in Perumbarrappuliyur. There is 
no warrant to understand the former name as representing a hamlet 
or village that was included in Perumbarrappuliyur or as an area 
in it. On the contrary, it refers to a specific building at the place. 
The tevarams of Appar (VI, 2) and Sundarar (VII, 90) use the term 
Puliyurccirrambalam, which should obviously mean ‘the Cirram¬ 
baram which is situated inPuliyur’; ‘Tiruchchirrambalamudaiyar’, 
another term employed by them and also in epigraphy, clearly refers 
to the ‘Lord of Cirrambaram’. Therefore, both in early literature and 
epigraphy there is no confusion whatsoever in reference to the scope 
of the two terms involved; Perumbarrappuliyur was the town and 
Cirrambaram, a specific building located in it. 

During the time of the Vijayanagara ruler, Krishnadevaraya, 
the administrative set-up of Perumbarrappuliyur appears to have 
undergone modification. This place was now included “in Arasur- 
KTlparru, a subdivision of Venniyur-nadu, in Rajadhiraja-valanadu 
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which was a district included in the province of Bhuvanaika-vlran- 
pattina-slrmai (325 of 1913, a.d. 1510). Yet the designation of 
Cirrambaram as pointedly referring to the building (by the alterna¬ 
tive name Ponnambalam ) continued to be in vogue (174 of 1892). 
The term Chidambaram, referring to the township of Perumbarrap- 
puliyur, is, therefore, clearly of a much later origin. 

Gopinatha Rao (1914) is probably the first to suggest the etymo¬ 
logy of the word Cirrambalam as consisting of two Tamil compo¬ 
nents; ciru (small) and Ambalam (temple). This derivation has been 
accepted at large either with the same etymology (Harle, 1963), or 
with a slightly modified slant,—cirumai+ambalam (VI Tirumurai, 
padikam No. 22, footnote commentary; Dharmapuram Adhlnam 
edition). 

There are, however, opinions favouring the derivation of the 
term from Samskrt base: cit (consciousness) + ambaramjambalam 
(space, cosmos, akada) (Balasubrahmanyam, 1943; Ramakrishna 
Aiyer, 1946). It may be noted, all the same, that some of the Saiva 
hagiologists also accept this meaning as a derived one. In usage, 
the term cit-sabha is synonymous with cit-ambaram, although sabha 
refers to a hall in common parlance. Avvai Doraswami Pillai (1958) 
has re-asserted the Tamil derivation in the following words: “In 
those days (in the time of Tirunavukkarasar) Tillai was not known 
as Cidambaram; it is only in later times that cirrambalam got modi¬ 
fied as Cidambaram. Those Samskrtists who did not know this 
history, split the word as cit+ambaram and superimposed concepts 
like cidakasfa .” 

It should be observed that opinions following this trend are 
based on wrong premiss. Granting for a moment that the original 
name was of Tamil origin, it is difficult to understand how the first 
part of the word cirru or cirumai (small) can be translated into Sam¬ 
skrt as cit which under no circumstance connotes smallness. Ambara 
in Samskrt generally means cloth or sky (infinite space)—the latter 
sense in the present context—and nowhere does it imply the mean¬ 
ing of a hall or court or temple. The displacement of ra by la 
(ambala )—a natural phonetic phenomenon—carries with it some 
derived meanings: court, hall, etc. The substitution of la and the 
consequential acquisition’ of the changed contexts must have happen¬ 
ed during early times, and Doraswami Pillai’s charge may have some 
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justification in reference to words such as sabhanayaka, sabhesa, 
etc. (the Lord of the Court or Hall). But ambala in this form and 
context has never found currency in old Samskrt language anywhere 
else. Frankly speaking, it is the change-over from ambaram to 
ambalam that imported the meanings court/hall/temple, etc.; these 
are clearly indigenous superimpositions lacking an historical basis. 
Similarly, adduction of the analogy from the usage in Kerala country, 
where the term ambalam is used for a temple, is again untenable 
because of the lack of direct contact between the religious cults in 
the two regions. 

In this connection two of the many expressions used by the First 
Three samayacaryas are worth noting: 

“tillai ambalattul niraindaum kuttan” (the dancer who fills the 
space [akas'a] in the Tillai through his dance) (VII.62.4). 

“ambalattul niraindu ninradum oruvane” (the One who stands 
filling the space of the ambaram (akas'a) and dances (114.8). 

The same import is expressed in a more direct manner by one of 
the recent mystic poets, Ramalingasvami: 

Ambarattiladukinrar. 

antarattiladukinrar. 

andabahirandamellam. aiyar attamenju.. 

In these quotations the import is the cosmic, all-pervading nature 
of the dance of &va. If the first part of the word in Cirrambaram is 
interpreted as indicative of the physical smallness of the Tillai or 
ambalam instead of understanding it as the Samskrt word cit, the 
fundamental significance of the concept and cult of the Ananda- 
tandava is totally lost. 







Chapter II 


TILLAI AND THE THREE THOUSAND 


The name Tillai, which has been in use as an alternative for the 
modem Chidambaram, is believed to have been derived from the 
tillai (Exoecaria agallocha, Linn.) trees that grow in the region— 
thus the name Tillaivanam (forest of Exoecaria agallocha , Linn.) In 
Samskrt, the name is spelt in a modified form, Tilvavanam. It is a 
fact that tillai plants grow in and around Chidambaram, but they 
also thrive with greater luxuriance in the tidal forests and swamps 
along both the coasts of India. Yet this plant is not known by this 
name in areas of Tamil country other than Chidambaram. 

The Tillai tree is believed to be the sthalavrksa (‘Temple-tree’) 
of the Nataraja temple. The association of plants with the Siva 
temples and naming the linga therein after the name of that parti¬ 
cular plant is a tradition that is met with frequently only in the 
Tamil country. As has been shown elsewhere (Swamy, 1977), this 
is a relatively modern tradition initiated by the composers of sthala- 
puranas (narratives of the traditions and legends of temples); the 
custom was not in vogue prior to the 16/17/18th centuries. The 
Koyilpuranam , presumed to have been written by Umapati-s'iva- 
carya* (14th century a.d.), dealing with the legends of the Nataraja 
temple does not speak of a sthalavrksa for the temple; nor do the 
other mahatmyas (glorificatory accounts) concerning the temple. 
The extension of the concept to the Nataraja temple must have 
happened at a more recent period when it was realized that the 
association of a tree with the temple would not only enhance the 
prestige but raise its status to the rank of other great temples. 
This appears to have been accomplished for the first time by the 
author of Tilvavana-mahatmyam. It is difficult to date this work, 
but it would not be wrong to assign the 18th century to it, going by 
its language and style. 


* This opinion appears to be a belief rather than a proven fact. In fact, Sadasiva Pandarattar 
(1963) has not included this purd^am as a work of Umapati. My own view is that it was written by 
an anonymous person sometime in the 16/17th centuries. 
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One other point deserves comment in this connection. The 
sthalavrksa is always associated with temples that possess a conse¬ 
crated linga. Neither the image of Nataraja nor the structure in 
which it is housed is consecrated according to Southern agamic 
injunctions. Therefore the present shrine cannot be considered 
as a temple in all its implications. If the Tillai tree is the sthalavrksa 
of the Nataraja shrine, we are referring to the sole exception. 
If, on the other hand, the tree is deemed to be associated with the 
mulasthana shrine in the second prakara, the epigraphic evidence is 
against such an understanding. Wherever the linga has taken its 
name after a ‘forest’ of a kind of species, the name vana is invariably 
incorporated into the name of the linga, e.g., Amravanedvara, Bilva- 
vananathedvara, Cutavanedvara, Kadalivananatha, Kancanavananatha, 
etc. This nomenclatural system is in no way different from the 
one generally followed in cases where there is no tree association to 
begin with.. The names of the linga were chosen after the town 
or village in which they were consecrated excepting in cases of 
temples that were erected in honour of some king or dignitary. The 
epigraphical records prior to the 16th century afford numerous 
examples of the kind, e.g., Kalattisvaramudaiyar (Kalahasti), Vada- 
talai-udaiyar (Omampuliyur), Ornyurudaiyar (Tiruvorriyur), Pasu- 
rudaiyar (Tirupaccur), Karukavurudaiyar (Karukavur), etc. In 
the case of epigraphs concerning the Nataraja temple, the most 
frequent form of the name is Tiruchchirrambalamudaiyar and never 
Tilvavanamudaiyar or Tillaivanamudaiyar, thereby clearly indicating 
that the place was never called Tillaivanam in earlier times. 

There are no grounds to presume the association of the Tillai 
tree, or any other plant (some sthalapuranas mention the banyan 
tree) for that matter, with Ihe mulasthana shrine either. Whether 
in epigraphy or in literature, this shrine has always been referred to 
as the mulasthana, and the deity (linga) as mulasthanamudaiyar 
(the Lord of the mulasthana). 

However, the word Tillai has been in use as referring to the 
Nataraja temple—more pointedly to the cit-sabha —in Tamil litera¬ 
ture commencing from the First Three tevaram singers. Tiru- 
gnanasambandar and Tirunavukkarasar, as well as Sundarar, use 
the term as being synonymous with cit-ambaram. The commonly 
occurring term Tillaichchirrambalam only means ‘Tillai which is 
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Cirrambalam’ or ‘Cirrambalam which is Tillai’. Tirunavukkarasar’s 
expression, “ tillciyut cirrambalattunattam” (81, 3, 9, 10) should be 
taken to mean ‘the dance in the hall of cit which is within the Tillai’. 
Tillai is also often used singly to de'note the same cit-ambaram. 

Tirugnanasambandar employs the expression Tiruman tillai 
(1.80.6). The Dharmapuram Adhlnam edition gives the meaning 
as “the big (great) Tillai associated with Tirumagal (Lakshmi)”, 
which is somewhat ponderous. Tiruman is nothing but the corrupted 
form of the Samskrt Srlman, an honorific, and implies the same 
scope and context in Tamil as well. 

Sundarar’s line (i Tillainagarp poduvurratiya sirnatamum' , '‘ (VII. 
84. 5) conveys the ‘grand dance performed in the hall (situated) in 
the city of Tillai’. The reference to Tillai as a city may not be a mere 
imagination of the poet. It is quite possible that the temple was 
surrounded by tenements during his time and the area appeared as 
somewhat similar to a small township. In any case, the extended 
usage should signify the importance that Tillai had attained. That 
this was so is further suggested by Tirunavukkarasar’s decade (IV. 
8.1) where he describes the city as containing several buildings and 
gardens (e.g., 114.10; 247.3). 

The composers of epigraphic texts scrupulously avoided the 
use of Tillai as referring to the Nataraja temple. They designated 
this structure only as Tiruchchirrambalam. It is not as if the script 
writers were unaware of the term Tillai, a term which was so familiar to 
the composers of Saivite hymns during the 10th to 13th centuries. 
For one thing, the epigraph was a document (s'asana)—more often 
royal and official documents—and as such the words chosen to 
be used required precision, proper names and unambiguity. 
Perumbarrappuliyur was the officially recognized name of the city 
while Cirrambalam figured as the authorized name of the temple in 
all epigraphs where land or endowment transactions are recorded. 
The choice of the name Cirrambalam by the document writers and 
of Tillai or Tillaichchirrambaiam by the 3aiva hagiologists appears to 
indicate a situation which is rather peculiar. The latter group of 
authors also were aware of Perumbarrappuliyur (=Puliyur) as they 
refer to Tillai cirrambalam as having been situated in this town. 

What could be the reason for the document writers to refrain 
themselves from employing the term Tillai! Could it be that the 
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term was of exotic origin and was, therefore, kept out of official 
records ? It has been already pointed out that the derivation of this 
name after the Tillai tree is both untenable and anachronic. The 
term cannot be derived from Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam 
or Samskrt languages; nor a clue is found in the dialects of South 
India. The only area where a phonetically similar word appears to 
have had a much wider currency in the old days than today is the 
north of the Vindhyas, and the word is tilla or fila. 

The term tilla apparently belongs to an apabhramda dialect of 
North India. It obviously denotes the residence of those practising 
yoga. The yoga-sthanas of the GBrakh -panthis (followers of the 
Gorakhnath school of yoga) were (and are) invariably known by 
this term (Briggs, 1936). In later parlance the term acquired the 
meaning of a building or structure erected on a raised platform of 
foundation or an elevated place itself; the general occurrence or 
tillas on elevated loci like hills or mountains, remote from human 
habitation, also could have contributed to its derived meaning. Many 
of the old tillas were built in a way enclosing a natural cave where 
the yogis practised their discipline; or, when newly constructed, 
provision was made to set apart a chamber for the same purpose, 
which was not exposed to the public view. The structure of the same 
name at Perumbarrappuliyur, as may be seen, falls within this scope. 

References to the ‘Three thousand’ of Tillai occur frequently 
in Tamil literature of the medieval period. All modem authors 
equate these ‘Three-thousand’ with the present day priests ( dlksitars ) 
of Chidambaram, who are the custodians and owners of the Nataraja 
temple. The dlksitars also, in their turn, claim their ancestry to the 
‘Three-thousand.’ 

The hymns of the Nayanmars speak of Tillai andanar (Tiru- 
gnanasambandar: andanar piriyadacirrambalam;Timnavukkarasar: 
andanartam cintaiyanai; ulakukkellam tiruvudai andanar (vajkinra 
tillai), etc. Similar references may be found in the other Books of 
the Tirumurai series. 

Although the term andanar is taken to mean brahmanas in 
general in modem parlance, it is doubtful if this meaning holds well 
in all contexts, particularly in the medieval period. As will be shown 
later, the Tillaites were followers of the Pratyabhigna doctrine (other¬ 
wise called ‘Kashmir Saivism’) and the roots of this system are 
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found in the agamas and never in the Vedas and Upanisads. Their 
ritualistic modes were therefore based essentially on non -vedic 
doctrinal texts, although in recent times the employment of Vedic 
mantras as a part of public worship have become part of the litany 
in the Nataraja temple, Chidambaram (Chapter X). Naralokavlra’s 
inscription (Appendix A) appears to confirm their non -vedic 
following in the 11th century. Therefore, with particular reference 
to the Tillaites, the term andanar is best understood in the light 
of the definition provided in the Muppal: “andanar enbor aravor,” 
which means those who possess the quality of dharma, which is 
believed to be the outcome of disciplined living and learning —and the 
term is applicable to tapasvins and learned men who follow the path 
of virtue irrespective of caste. It is obvious that there is no warrant 
to associate such persons with any particular religion or community. 
The Tillai andanars were known for their yogic practices and great 
learning (cf. references to Bhattacarya in Naralokavlra’s inscription, 
Appendix A), and their being referred to by this name is quite 

befitting. 

They have also been designated as maraiyors (Tirugnana- 
sambandar). This term has been understood again as referring to 
the brahmanas as the first part of the word marai is presumed to 
mean Vedas. Whether it should be taken in this strict sense in all 
contexts is doubtful. Marai only means scripture; not only the 
brahmanas, but the followers of non -vedic religions also have their 
own scriptural literature. Therefore the term has to be taken in its 
wider sense With reference to the Tillaites, the marai was the agamic 


lore. . 

In spite of Doraswami Pillai’s (1958) assertion that there is no 

mention that the Tillaites belonged to the ‘Three-thousand’ group 
in the tirumurai of Tirugnanasambandar and of the two others of 
the First Three samayacdryas, it should be pointed out that Sundarar 
does refer to the Tillaites as the “Three-thousand”: muttada 
muccandi muvayiravar (VII. 90. 7). Therefore, the identity of the 
‘Three-thousand’ with the Tillaite andanars appears to have been 
in vogue during the period of the Saivite hymnists. 

The Vaisnavite hymnists, Tirumangai and Kulasekhara, also 
sneak of the muvdyiravars as adoring the reclining Visnu at a temple 
somewhere in the town of Tillai (Chapter V). Tirumumangai specifi- 
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cally refers to them as “muvayira nan maraiyalar”, which has been 
generally construed as “the Three-thousand who followed the four 
Vedas.” It is also believed that these ‘Three-thousand’ are identical 
with the Tillaites. By taking these 3aivite and Vaisnavite references 
together as belonging to one homogeneous category, generalizations 
are often made that the sectarian feelings had not become bifurcated 
into fanatical groups in that early period. As a consequence, it is 
said that “The worship of the two deities, Nataraja and Govindaraja, 
was in the hands of the 3000 of Tillai” (Balasubrahmanyam, 1942). 
In addition to voicing the same opinion, Aruvamuthan (1962/5) 
goes on to adduce esoteric explanations for the placement of the 
shrines of these two deities in such close proximity as is found today. 

Such statements are misleading. As will be shown in Chapter V, 
there is no evidence to presume the existence of the two shrines in 
situ in periods prior to the 16th century. Therefore the question of a 
common set of priests for the two shrines at any period of history 
does not arise. 

It should be emphasized here that the translations of the terms 
andanar, maraiyor and muvayiravar, respectively, as brahmanas, 
Vedic followers (again meaning brahmanas), and ‘Three-thousand’ 
were proposed at a time when the full implications— both positive 
and negative—of sifting historical data from literature had not been 
clearly understood. Uncritical acceptance of such translated terms 
by later authors has led to confused thinking and unwarranted 
conclusions. If the suggestions put forward above— to understand 
andanar as learned and disciplined men ( dharmistha ) filled with 
pity/penance/wisdom, and maraiyor as those who follow scriptures 
(of their respective faith)—are acceptable, the association of the 
andanar and maraiyor with Nataraja and Govindaraja shrines be- 
com s resolved. Thus, the Tillaites were a group of persons who 
were the followers of agamic scriptures. A clue to the identity of the 
andanar of the Govindaraja shrine is seen in the lines of Tirumangai 
(quoted in Chapter V)—nan marai, according to which they should 
be considered as the followers of the Vedic religion. 

The term ‘muvayiravar’ also needs to be viewed in a light diff¬ 
erent from the traditional numerical context. The term is made up 
of two parts, muvayiravar, and has been arbitrarily translated as 
‘Three-thousand’. The first part of the word means also ‘ancient’, 
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and derivatively ‘elders’, in the honorific sense. The second part, 
dyiravar, in the non-arithmetical sense, merely means ‘numerous’ or 
‘a group of elders’, which merely indicates that a group of elders 
with agamic following was associated with the Nataraja shrine, 
while another group of elders with Vedic following was associated 
with the Visnu shrine. 

***** 

The printed Samskrt texts refer to the priests of the Nataraja 
shrine as “ trisahasra ”, “traisahasra ”, etc. (Kunchitanghristavam), 
which convey the traditional literal rendering of ‘mtivayiravar’. In 
a couple of palmleaf manuscripts written in grantha alphabets and 
dealing with ritualistic aspects, I have noticed a variant form of this 
term as “triksahasra”. Could the forms in the printed editions be 
corruption or abbreviation of the latter term ? If it is so, there is a 
clue to a more definite identity of the Tillaites. Trika is an alternative 
name for the Pratybhigna system of philosophy. This term is used 
in the sense of ‘triad’ because of the three types of texts that form the 
authoritative source materials, agama sastra, spanda ddstra and 
Pratyabhigna ddstra (Chatterji, 1914); it is also so called “either 
because it accepts as most important the triad, siddha, namaka and 
malini, out of the 92 agamas recognized by it; or because the triad 
consisting of Siva-^akti-Anu, or again, of Siva-Sakti-Nara, or 
lastly, of the goddesses Para, Apara and Parapara; or because it 
explains the three modes of knowledge of Reality, viz., abheda, 
bheddbheda and bhedaP (Bamzi, 1962). Would it not be in the 
fitness of things to connect the ‘triksahasra’ as a group of followers 
of the trika system? 

***** 

That the Tillaites were immigrants into the Tamil country is 
implied in certain attractive legends. One of these was narrated to 
me bv a senior diksitar of the temple and I have not been able to 
locate its source in published literature. The legend runs on the 
following lines: 

The ancestors of the present-day diksitars came down to 
Chidambaram a long time ago from the North in order to perform 
a sacrifice. Overjoyed with the devotion with which it was conducted, 
Lord 3iva appeared before them and performed the ananda-tandava 
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(Dance of Bliss). He asked them what they desired. They requested 
Him to stay with them for ever, which he did. 

The origin of another legend can be traced to the sthalapuranas. 
From these sources we gather that: 

Once Brahma invited the ‘Three-thousand’ of Tillai to perform 
a sacrifice at Benares. After the conduct was over, they were com¬ 
manded to return to Chidambaram by Hiranyavarman. On their 
return they discovered that one of them was missing and therefore 
instituted a search. A voice from the skies declared that the missing 
person was no other than the sabha-nayaka, that is, Lord Nataraja 
Himself. 

These legends, when taken together, indicate that ( i ) the present- 
day diksitars belong to the lineage of ‘the group of leaders’ who are 
also called ‘the learned and wise men of Tillai’, (ii) their ancestors 
had settled down at Chidambaram after having migrated from 
somewhere, and (Hi) Lord Nataraja was one of them. It is obviously 
such legends that have added colour to the understanding of ‘muva- 
yiravar’ as representing the constituent number of their group. 

The second legend also vaguely suggests the nature of their 
doctrinal content—the relationship of the ‘wise/learned men’ with 
Jbiva. That one of them had become &va Himself appears to indicate 
a kind of non-dualistic existence of the Universe, a concept upheld 
by the Pratyabhigna dardana (‘Kashmir ^aivism’). 

The present-day priests of the Nataraja temple call themselves 
diksitars. Although they are referred to as the ‘Three-thousand’, 
or as tillai-vdl-andanars (‘the virtuous of Tillai’) in literature, it is 
rather surprising that they have never been designated as diksitars 
anywhere. However, as already noted, all modem authors freely 
equate the diksitars with the ‘Three-lhousand’. It is obvious that a 
diksita is a person who has undergone some kind of a formal initi¬ 
ation (dik?a). In fact, the pujaka of the Nataraja temple is “entitled 
to perform ‘pujas’ and ‘archanas’ only after he is initiated in the 
‘puja’ ” (Ramakrishna Aiyer, 1946). There appears to be also other 
types of diksa — samaya, videsa, nirvana and acarya —prescribed for 
them. They are said to become authorized to perform the pujas 
in the main shrines of the Nataraja temple complex only after they 
are initiated into vaidika-diksa (Ramalingam, 1963). Although a diksa 
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of some kind or other has entered into the orgy of many a religi° us 
cult for some purpose or the other, with varying shades of importance 
and significance, the diksa in the Trika system possess a very S rea J 
sigmficance of a special kind. It alone “gives the knowledge ol 
Atman and, because it destroys the fetters of bondage”, the diksa 
“is initiation in beatitude, which gives identity with Siva or mani¬ 
festation of his nature” (Sinha, 1970). Would this situation again 
possibly mean the intimacy of Trika system with the diksitars of the 
Nataraja temple? 








Part Two: Architecture 














Chapter III 


CIT SABHA AND KANAKA-SABHA 


It is unfortunate that no maps or survey plans of the Nataraja 
temple complex at Chidambaram are available. The non-availability 
of even a rough groundplan of the cit-sabha sub-complex is a positive 
lacuna for students of architecture and more so for a researcher. 
The rather crude diagrams reproduced by Naidu et al (1936) and 
Somasundaram (1963) are thoroughly inadequate for any critical 
study. An accurately executed plan of the cit-sabha and its con¬ 
fronting kanaka-sabha is necessary for a critical appraisal of the 
problem. In the absence of facilities and wherewithal for the pre¬ 
paration of such a plan, I have attempted to draw up a diagram of 
the sanctum sanctorum of Nataraja based on my own foot measure¬ 
ments. I am fully aware that this is certainly not the appropriate 
preamble for a . scientific study, but I do testify to the maintenance 
oi accuracy in terms of relative proportions of the measurements. 


There has been some confusion in regard to the application 

and identity of the terms cit-sabha and kanaka-sabha {ponnambalam). 

n epigraphy and in literature these two terms have been used both 

in restricted and expanded senses. The enclosure containing the 

icons of Nataraja and Sivakami as well as the 'rahasya’ panel is the 

cit-sabha in the strict sense; the hall in front of this enclosure is the 

ana a-sabha again in the strict sense, wherein the daily pujas and 

ri ua s are conducted. However, there have been numerous in- 

s ances where the term kanaka-sabha has been used in a wider sense 

thf^nncc ln< ? u< k the sabhas. The confusion is, in part, due to 

time P in tl 1<>n ° f ^Id-covered roofs by both the sabhas from a long 

seoarate ® P rese nt study the two halls are deemed to represent 

(kanaka-sabha^ n0 ? hcTn ( cit -™bha) and the southern 

(KanaKa sabha), both constituting a sub-complex. 

The cit-sabha is a rectangular enclosure with a floor area of 
two a jacently placed squares (Fig. 1). it is surrounded by a coni- 
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dor between two rows of black granite „-n 

them, eastern and western. The south ^ - S 0n t ^ lree sides • nor¬ 
and is bordered by wooden trellice « 6ni Slde * s . P rac dcally open 

medianly built five steps (pancaksara stem^T ? ther side of the 

• <*■ steps) leading into the cit- 



„ Fl Lrk£? t- ^- kanaka r bha su ^' Com Plex: C-Citsabte; k - konoka-sabha; 

concealed chamber.^ . ra J a » ^ rahasya' panel; j-givakSmi; cross-hatched area- 


sabha. This sabha is at a higher elevation (3 to 4 feet) than the con¬ 
fronting kanaka-sabha (Fig. 2). 

The cit-sabha (c. Fig. 7) is partitioned by a horizontal wall 
running east-west thereby separating the area/volume into two equal 
halves. The southern enclosure now contains the icon of Nataraja (n) 
in the centre against the wall, flanked on the eastern side by the 
icon of Sivakami (s) and on the western by the ‘'rahctsya’(r) panel. 
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These three entities are located on a raised platform with two steps 
on which the padukas, Chandramaulisvara, Ratnasabhapati, etc., are 
kept. In cross-sectional area the platform runs parallel to and against 
the partition wall and occupies nearly three-fifths of the length in 
the centre, leaving symmetrically one-fifth of the length on either 
side; the narrower dimension of the platform is equivalent to half 
of the length from the partition wall to the pancaksara(p) steps. 
Thus the distance from the uppermost pancaksara step to the image 
of Nataraja is so short that the worshipping priest standing on 
this step can reach the icon by stretching his arm. Therefore the 
narrower length of this southern part of the cit-sabhd cannot be 
more than four feet. The partition wall rises up until it intersects 
the median line of the gabled roof (Fig. 2). 


The total area/volume of the cit-sabhd is thus made up of two 
distinct chambers of equal dimensions, the southern containing the 



Fig. 2. Side elevation of cit-sabhd and kanaka-sabhd sub-complex cutting through the seat of 
Nataraja: c - cit-sabhd ; k - kanaka-sabhd ; n - Nataraja; p - pancaksara steps; w - wooden trellis; 
cross-hatched area—concealed chamber. 
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icons, ‘rahasya’, etc., and the northern one (cross-hatched in the 
accompanying diagrams) which is completely sealed off. The 
existence of this latter chamber may be ascertained by guaging the 
narrower length of the cit-sabha from the outside. 

Whether the empty chamber on the back of Nataraja extends 
into the stone foundation of the cit-sabha or it stops short at the 
level of the floor cannot be determined in the existing set-up. 
It must be noted, however, that the minimum height of the wooden 
superstructure is shorter than that of the stone basement. This fact 
makes me suspect that the now completely enclosed part must have 
led into the hollow of the basement. It is rather strange indeed that 
neither the kings of the Cola, Pandya or Vijayanagar dynasties nor 
the later philanthropists (Somasundaram, 1963), whose temple¬ 
building and renovation benefactions are so well known, should 
have refrained themsleves from touching the wooden superstructure 
of the cit-sabha. 

The Kanaka-sabha (K, Figs. 1, 2), which confronts the southern 
face of the cit-sabha is again rectangular in cross-sectional areaits 
longer dimension nearly equals that of the cit-sabha while the narro¬ 
wer arms are a bit shorter as compared with the corresponding sides 
of the cit-sabha (Fig. 1). Between the cit and kanaka-sabhas is a 
pathway about four feet wide and steps are laid at its eastern 
and western entrances. The centre of the pathway is occupied by 
the pancaksara steps connecting the two sabhas. The kanaka-sabha 
has also a raised stone basement, its height, as already noted, being 
shorter (Fig. 2). The superstructure is again made of wood. The 
roof, which is identical in shape to that of the cit-sabha but slightly 
less tall, is supported by pillars on all the four sides. Copper-plated 
wooden doors are fixed between the pillars. 

An epigraph of Kulottunga III (190 of 1907) states that he 
constructed a wiukhamantapa (front porch) for Nataraja. According 
to Somasundaram (1963) this structure is not identifiable now, while, 
according to Balasubrahmanyam (1943) “it is no longer in existence”. 

A close examination of the sub-complex, particularly from the point 
of view of architectural disposition of the constituent parts raises a 
doubt whether the two sabhas have been in existence from the very 
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beginning. The presence of the east-west passage between the sabhas 
with entrances at respective ends adds one more point in favour 
of this doubt. Indeed, these are the only entrances to the sub-complex 
at present and perhaps have been so for centuries. The different 
levels of the stone basement of the two sabhas are also suggestive 
of a temporal gap between them. 

In this connection an examination of the bas-relief representa¬ 
tion of temples in the panels of Airavates'varam at Darasuram will 
be useful. This temple, executed in the reign of Rajaraja II (a.d. 
1146-73), contains sculptured panels illustrating episodes from the 
life of some of the 63 canonized saints of the Saiva hagiology. In 
all these panels wherever the replica of a temple is chiselled, the 
sculptor has chosen to show it in full profile. There may not be any 
objection to presume that the temples represented in these panels 
reflect the contemporary architectural patterns. 

Two of these panels have been interpreted as depicting episodes 
connected with Chidambaram. The first of these, reproduced as 
Fig. 1 by Yellaivaranan (1969) is supposed to represent three of the 
priests of the Nataraja temple (muvayiravars) carrying umbrella, 
fan and vessel containing food-offering into the shrine. The 
representation of the shrine, however, in no way suggests that of 
Nataraja nor are there any distinctive features to identify the three 
human figures as representing the priests. Thus the above inter¬ 
pretation of the panel is untenable and some alternative reading is 
to be looked for. 

The interpretation given for the second panel under considera¬ 
tion appears to be more in keeping with the sculptured episode. 
This refers to an incident in the life of Saint Nanda (Tirunalaip- 
povar) when he is supposed to have purified himself through expo¬ 
sure to the flames arising from a specially prepared pit. The standing 
human figures in the panel are correctly identified as the priests of 
the Nataraja shrine and they are shown with beards and conspicuous 
hair-knots resting on a side of the head (Vellaivaranan, 1969, Fig. 25). 
Vellaivaranan identifies the structural representation as the southern 
gopuram of the Nataraja temple. I beg to differ. In the fir,st place, 
the representation is wholly unlike any gopura. In the second place. 
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the construction of this gopura was commenced by Kopperunjinga 
and was completed in the reign of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
(a. d. 1251-1268) or his successor (Harle, 1963). Thus this gopura was 
not in existence in the time of Rajaraja II. I am inclined to identify 
the structure as the profile view of the cit-sabha itself as it existed 
then. The resemblance of this structure to the existing one is, how- 



Fig. 4. Outline of the side elevation of the existing cit-sabha . 

Fig 5 Three-dimensional reconstruction of the cit-sabha after data obtained from the Dhara- 
S uram panel and Tanjore temple fresco (Fig. 6) as existed before the time of Kulottunga I. 


ever revealing. Fig. 3 represents the structure as sculptured in the 
DarEsuram panel, and Fig. 4 as the profile of cit-sabha as it is today. 
The three superimposed parts of the building—the high stone 
basement, the sabha proper, and the gabled roof—, and their some¬ 
what relative proportions, are unmistakably recognizable in both. 
FiG 5 is a reconstruction of the cit-sabha in three-dimensional 
soective with the medianly placed stair of steps. It is likely that 
th' part of the cit-sabha was relevelled with necessary adjustments 
d ins the building of the mukhamantapa by Kulottunga 111, and may 
h^identified now with the east-west passage between the cit and 
u^kn-sabhas. Thus it appears certain that the present kanaka- 
sabha is an addition made during the first half of the 13th century. 

X am led to the same conclusion through another source of 
evidence The walls of the circumambulatory passage round the 
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sanctum of the Brhadlsvara temple, Tanjore, are covered with fresco 
paintings, “most probably coeval with the temple and belonging to 
the time of Rajaraja I and Rajendra I” (Nilakanta Sastri, 1955). 
Two of these panels depict the cit-sabhd. In one, &va is performing 
the ananda tandava in the tilla ( cit-sabhd ) and the detail of a part of 
the roof is depicted in the background. In the second, the major part 



Fig. 6. Fresco from the Brhadisvara temple, Tanjore: front view of the cit-sabhd with Nafcaraja. 


of this structure is shown in front elevation (Fig. 6). The high stone 
platform with decorated freizes, the medianly placed flight of steps 
leading to the middle part of the tilla housing the icon of ananda 
tandava, and a part of the gabled roof (now mostly faded and dis¬ 
coloured), are all clearly made out. This representation is also 
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significant in that the position of the ananda tandava icon in the tilla 
was at the extreme proper left in contrast to its central locus of today. 
Thus there was no structure confronting the cit-sabha at that period. 

Prior to the addition of kanaka-sabha, all activities of guilding 
the roof by the Cola kings refer to the gable of the cit-sabha only. 
Therefore all through the centuries up to the 13th, the cit-sabha 
(cirrambalam) and kanaka-sabha (ponnambalam ) meant one and the 
same structure, as this was the only structure to have had a guilded 
roof. The application of the latter name to the newly added mukha- 
mantapa —by virtue of its guilded roof similar to the one of the 
cit-sabha —should have come into vogue only after the time of 
Kulottunga III. 



Chapter IV 


KOYIL, PERAMBALAM, EDIRAMBALAM 
AND MULASTHANA 


There is a common belief expressed repeatedly in modem literature 
to the effect that the temple of Nataraja at Chidambaram was known 
to the First Three samayacaryas —Tirugnanasambandar, Tiruna- 
vukkarasar and Sundarar—simply as Koyil (temple). It is difficult 
to find the basis for this belief. The samayacaryas themselves have 
not employed this term to designate the Nataraja temple. However, 
Sundarar’s tevaram on Kachchur (VII.41.3) makes use of this term 
to refer to the temple at that place. Appar sings thus in referring 
to cit-ambaram: “ambalamum koyilakakondar tame” (291.7) (You 
have chosen the infinite space as a temple). 

All that can be said is that the tevaram singers knew the word 
koyil to mean a temple, but they did not use it for designating 
either the Nataraja shrine or other shrines. They knew that Lord 
Jsiva ‘resided’ in temples and Tirunavukkarasar simply expresses 
his awe that &va should have selected for himself the space (cosmos) 
as abode! 

Balasubrahmanyam (1942) feels that “After the recovery of the 
tevaram hymns in this place (Chidambaram), it became the temple 
par excellence (koyil) of the 5>aivites.” This author is obviously 
referring to the traditional account of the recovery of the tirumurai- 
tevarams as narrated in the Tirumuraikkandappuranam. Although 
much has been written about the important part played by Nambi- 
andar-nambi and Rajaraja I in this effort, it must be frankly admitted 
that there is no historical basis for the story. That the tirumurai- 
tevarams were recovered in a room in the Nataraja temple is a tradi¬ 
tional belief. In spite of these factors, if the tirumurai-tevarams have 
to be connected with the use of the word Koyil, it is more probable 
that the person or persons who edited and codified these Books 
could have interpolated the term as the caption for those composi- 
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tions that were presumed to have been sung in praise of Lord 
Nataraja at Chidambaram. 

The editor of the tirumurais obviously felt embarrassed about the 
manner in which he should refer to the building of Nataraja at 
Chidambaram. He was aware of the significant deviation that this 
structure and institution showed in comparison with other &va 
temples that were sung about by the ndyanmdrs. The invariable 
vogue of a consecrated linga in other temples and its absence in the 
present case should have disturbed him. However, the no.yo.nmo.rs 
had sung about this place and a sort of worship was also being 
conducted to the anthropomorphic form of &va instead of a linga. 
Under these circumstances he merely captioned the concerned 
decades with the generalized, non-committal term kdyil, merely 
meaning a temple. Understanding it as the temple, as already 
stated, is a modern innovation. 

* * * 

Naralokavlra was a commander of the Cola king Kulottunga I 
(a.d. 1070-1120). An epigraph in the Nataraja temple, Chidam¬ 
baram ( SIL . IV, No. 225; SITI, III, ii. Nos. 1271, 1272, 1273. See 
Appendix A) speaks of his many benefactions to the temple, among 
which the covering of the perambalam with copper is one. This 
means that, irrespective of its identity, a structure of this name was 
already in existence in his time. The 12th century narratives, Kulot- 
tungacolan ula and Rajarajacolan ula also refer to Perambalam as 
having received some kind of benefactions from kings. A record of 
Kulottunga II states that he guilded the Perambalam (268 of 1903). 
It should also be noted that Tirugnanasambandar also speaks of 
Perambalam: tiraittakkum perambalam tillaicciraivan (1.80.4). 

What this Perambalam is, whether it can be identified now, are 
points that have not received critical study. Sadasiva Pandarattar 
{1967) believes that this was the same as edirambalam. Harle (1963) 
is inclined to identify this structure as “the innermost prakara of 
the temple as it stands today”, while Somasundaram (1966) regards 
it as the present deva-sabha. If the latter opinion is accepted, then it 
follows that the structure should have been in existence in the time 
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of Kul5ttunga 1 or probably even earlier. Harle (1963) also thinks 
that this structure ( deva-sabha ) “might be a little older than the other 
surviving buildings” at the same time admitting that “there is no 
evidence to confirm” his ‘impression’. 

At present, the deva-sabha is located between the first and 
second prakara in the north-east comer (Fig. 12) and does not appear 
to bear any relation to the cit-sabha or mulasthana or even to any of 
the main gopuras. If the present location of the hall is presumed 
to have remained unchanged from the time of its erection, its casual 
location in the temple complex denotes that it could not have been a 
structure of much importance. Yet, the references cited above are 
indicative of its having enjoyed a prestige of its own. 

In the minds of many there appears to be a logic that the 
perambalam should be considered as a separate structure, parti¬ 
cularly in view of a cirrambalam having been in existence. According 
to them, while cirrambalam means small hall, perambalam should 
necessarily be a large hall. It has already been shown in Chapter I 
that such an interpretation of cirrambalam is wholly untenable 
and that it actually means ‘the cosmos of cit (consciousness)’ . In 
view of this meaning, the perambalam cannot be a counterpart of 
cit-ambaram. 

The contextual usage of perambalam in Naralokavlra’s epigraph 
appears to contain a clue leading towards reconciliation. In the 
Samskrt part of the inscription this structure is called mahatlm sabham, 
which merely means great hall’. When paraphrased further, it 
would mean a hall that had attained a great fame of its own’, which 
appears to be the sense in the Tamil word perambalam rather than 
being a reference to its physical expanse. ‘cirrambalalte peramba- 
laitanaV, therefore, means, ‘ He, of the hall of great fame, in cit- 
ambaram”. The same import is suggested by the poetic expression 
of Tirugnanasambandar: tiraitakkum perambalam (1.80.4, see 
co'mment in Dharmapuram edition). On the basis of these consi¬ 
derations the term perambalam appears to refer to the cit-ambaram 
itself with a different import. 

* * * 

References to edirambalam occur only in three epigraphs of 
Kulottunga I, incised during a short span of four years between his 
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44th and 47th years. One of these records (119 of 1888) states that a 
precious stone that had been given as a gift to Kulottunga I by the 
Kambhoja king was “placed in front of the shrine of the god who 
is the Lord of Tiruchchirrambalam”. This quotation is taken 
from the translation by Hultzsch published in El, V, pp. 105-6. 
The concerned text in the original epigraph runs as follows: 

inda kallu tiruvedirambalattu tirukkal 
garattil tirumunpattikku melai pattiyile 
vaittadu 


A more accurate rendering of the passage appears to be: ‘This stone 
was placed amongst the series of stones that were just above the 
front row (of stones) of the edirambalam.’ Accordingly, the newly 
laced stone would form a part of the front wall of the edirambalam 
itself, while according to Hultzsch’s rendering the placement of the 
stone would be on a separate structure that was in front of the shrine. 


In any case, the identity of the edirambalam, however, remains 
roblem. The Government Epigraphist suggested that it could be 
fhe mulasthana itself (ARE, 1914, p. 88); Balasubrahmanyam (1943) 
d Ramakrishna Aiyar (1946) accept this identity. There appears 
an be some degree of aptness in this identification especially in view 
t f Harle’s (1963) significant observation that the mulasthana is a 
if ‘lding that directly faces the eastern gateway (gopura), thereby 
• 1 Ivine that this shrine was in front (edir) of the main gateway, 
imp y rr ar l e doubts if the edirambalam referred to in 119 of 1888 

r x«oSr— 

One major difficulty in accepting the edirambalam as the mula- 
. the usage of the word ambalam itself. There is no instance 
sthana i term has been employed to designate a shrine in which a 
yhere ^ consecrated. While the term ambalamJambaram with 
Siva Mg ^ a pp r0 p r iate in reference to the Nataraja-sthana with 
th e architectural set-up, it is inapt in the case of the garbha- 

ltS ha (Mulasthana) with its rather basic stereotyped architectural 

features. 

go of 1913 mentions that this epigraph was re-copied from the 
'ginal that had been engraved on the edirambalam. This step could 
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have been resorted to for one of the two reasons: ( a ) either the 
original had become obliterated, or (b) the building was in the pro¬ 
cess of renovation or demolition in order to make way for a new 
construction. The second alternative has been presumed by Harle 
(1963). He also feels that in case the edirambalam is identified with 
the mulasthana and if it is the above-mentioned epigraph that had been 
originally engraved on the wall of the mulasthana, “the present shrine 
of that name cannot have been built until the end of the 12th cen¬ 
tury”. Under these circumstances, the edirambalam appears to have 
been a structure similar in plan and construction to a hall or sabhd 
which should have faced some other building, possibly, the cit- 
sabha itself. 

Attempts have been made to identify the edirambalam with 
the Nrtta-sabha. This proposal has an air of plausibility, both from 
the points of view of location (directly in front of the cit-sabha) and 
‘open’ hall-like architectural feature. Unfortunately there is no 
evidence in literature that this structure was referred to by an alter¬ 
native name, edirambalam. The real snag in accepting this identifi¬ 
cation is, however, the lack of data on the date of construction of the 
Nrtta-sabha. “It is ascribed to Chola king Kulottunga III” (Soma- 
sundaram, 1963). There is no clue that throws fight on the period of 
construction of this structure in the available epigraphic literature, 
and until new evidence turns up, it is to be presumed that 
edirambalam cannot be identified with any of the existing buildings 
in the temple complex. 

The date of the Nrtta-sabha cited by Somasundaram may not be 
improbable on other considerations. Mantapas, corridors and other 
accessory structures in South Indian temples are generally of later 
origin. Ratha-manfapas came into vogue in the 12th century (Maha- 
lingam, 1970) and this could be true of the Nrtta-sabha of Nataraja 
temple complex, particularly in view of its unmistakable character 
of a ratha-mantapa of the Cola idiom. This again indicates that this 
structure cannot be the edirambalam of Kulottunga Cola I. 

It is doubtful if there was a mulasthana shrine within the prakara 
walls prior to the 13th century. Tirunavukkarasar’s reference to a 
mulasthana at Perumbarrappuliyur occurs in his tandakam compo¬ 
sition on Tiruvllimilalai (VI. 51.6). Some authors understand this 

4 
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as referring to the mulasthana shrine in the Nataraja temple complex 
(Dandapani Desikar, 1949). Such an understanding is untenable as 
there is every possibility of its being identified with any other mula- 
sthana situated at Perumbarrappuliyur, say, even the Anantls'varam 
temple. 

Balasubrahmanyam’s discovery of a fragmentary epigraph of 
Aditya I (1943, inscription No. 5) is stated to refer to a tirumula- 
sthana. This inscription is found on “a slab built into the floor of 
the 3rd prakara of the Nataraja temple”. One cannot be very sure 
that this slab formed a part of the Nataraja temple complex. 
Furthermore, it is not clear if the 0 mulasthana ) peruman specifically 
refers to the shrine of that name in this temple. 

None of the Cola benefactors until the time of Kulottunga I 
refers to the mulasthana in the epigraphs found in the Nataraja temple. 
In Naralokavlra’s inscription (Appendix A) we find a verse: 

pratiprasta sahasrepa 
mulasthana nivasinam 
atrabhisekam pratyabhyam 
T foTn pradat paramSriyam 

Although the term mulasthana here is presumed to refer to the 
shrine in the second prakara of the Nataraja temple (Subramaniam, 
1957), the stanza itself is not explicit about it. The' corresponding 
Tamil verse makes no mention of the deity to whom the abhiseka 
gift was intended. Is it not probable that the gift was meant for 
Nataraja himself? This doubt arises in view of the preceding 
Samskrt verses referring to a variety of endowments for this deity 
and to ‘tillaichchirrambalam’. It is not unlikely that because of the 
exceptional absence of a consecrated deity, the hall where the image 
of Nataraja lay was itself referred to as the mulasthana as a poetic 

idiom. 

Kopperunjinga appears to be the first to refer to the mulasthana 
shrine in unmistakable terms, and in all likelihood, it represents the 
existing structure of the same name. We learn from this inscription 
that endowments were instituted for conducting five sandhipujas 
to the image of Daksinamurti as was the custom in the mulasthana 
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shrine (305, 307 of 1913, a.d. 1250,1260 respectively). An undated 
inscription, perhaps of about the same period or some time later, 
speaks of the provision made for singing pamalai in the shrine of 
tirumulattanamudaiyar (341 of 1913). References to this shrine in 
subsequent years strangely disappear with the very same suddenness 
with which they appeared. 

According to legends and traditions, the mulasthana shrine 
forms a very important component of the Nataraja temple complex. 
It is the svayambhu linga installed in this shrine that was worshipped 
by Sage Vyaghrapada, a belief that necessarily carries with it the 
impression that the shrine is of ancient origin. Yet the fact that only 
three out of nearly 300 epigraphs of the Nataraja temple refer 
to this shrine is surprising. There appears to be something lacking 
in this mulasthana shrine as compared with those of the medieval 
period. By the 13th century many of the &va temples in the Tamil 
country had attained their full architectural and sculptural compo¬ 
nents. The mulasthana in particular was complete with all its acces¬ 
sory kdstha images, the most ubiquitous ones being Lingodbhava, 
Durga, Vinayaka and Daksinamurti. Granting that the existing 
mulasthana shrine in the Nataraja temple complex has undergone 
repeated reconstruction and renovation, it is hard to understand why 
only the last two of the kdstha deities have been installed with icons 
leaving the idiom of mulasthana incomplete. A careful analysis of 
the physical aspects of these two kosthas is indicative that they should 
have come into existence as the result of an afterthought. Glibly 
believing that the Nataraja-i7/ja«a received all attention and there¬ 
fore the mulasthana was relegated to the background all the time is 
one of the methods of superficial reconciliation. But at the same 
time it is pertinent to ask, “If the mulasthana shrine was the nucleus 
of the Nataraja temple complex as the tradition asserts, wouldn’t 
the benefactors have paid a little more attention to this shrine as 
well?” Or, could it be that the mulasthana (which merely means the 
‘primeval seat’), alternatively known as garbhagrha (‘house of womb’, 
that is, the ‘locus of implantation’), did not come into existence 
earlier than the 13th century? It is well to bear in mind that con¬ 
structional activities in the Nataraja temple complex ceased soon 
after this century, and therefore the mulasthana shrine was obliged 
to be left in the state in which it is today. The growing importance 
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ofNataraja was of course a contributory factor for the lack of in¬ 
terest shown in reference to the mulasthana shrine in later periods. 

After a detailed analytical study of the gopuras of the Nataraja 
temple, Harle (1963) came to the following conclusions in reference 
to the dates of construction of these structures: 



Commencement 

Completion 

East 

Between 1178 and 1218 
(Kulottunga III) 

1251-1268 

(Jatavarman Sundara Pandya) 

West 

About 1150 (Harle’s 

1251-1268 

North 

personal opinion) 

(Harle thinks it unlikely that 
this “was started much after a.d. 
1300 because of the worsening 
political situation at that time”) 

(Jatavarman Sundara Pandya) 

South 

1248 

(Kopperunginga) 

1248-1272 

(Jatavarman Sundara Pandya) 


Thus, excepting the North gopura about which nothing is 
stated with certainty, the remaining three were commenced and 
completed in the 13th century. Could it be that the mulasthana 
shnne was also erected in the times of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
and Kopperunjinga ? It is significant to note that the latter ruler’s 
name is unmistakably associated with both the mulasthana and the 
East gopura. Is it not likely that the construction of these two struc¬ 
tures in positions facing each other some time during the second and 
third quarters of the 13th century could have imparted a seeming 
east-west axis of orientation to the temple complex or, more specifi¬ 
cally, to a part of the temple complex? (see Harle, 1963, for discus¬ 
sion). 

One of the theoretical implications may also be mentioned 
here. As will be shown later, the Nataraja cult does not 
involve the worship of a consecrated ( sthavara ) linga. The cult 
itself appears to be the outcome of pure philosophical speculation 
unlike many other cults/religions on which philosophical concepts 
have been superimposed later on. Nor does this cult imply the 
worship of a deity in the general sense. On the contrary, it pres¬ 
cribes meditation and yoga of a specific kind ( Kundalini system, ac- 
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cording to Sinha, 1970) as means to Realization. Thus, in the earlier 
stages of stabilization of the cult in the Tamil country, it retained 
its original purity. Customs, rituals and traditions of the 
land gradually worked their way into the cult, particularly as a 
consequence of royal patronage. The presence of a consecrated 
linga -shrine and other paraphernalia are evidently later superim¬ 
positions. It is significant that many of these, however, have not 
been completely absorbed into the Nataraja cult even today. 



Chapter V 


THE GOVINDARAJA SHRINE 


According to several authors the history of the Govindaraja 
shrine within the Nataraja temple complex can be traced back to 
the 8th century a.d., probably to the regnal years of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla (Balasubrahmanyam, 1943). This contention is based 
wholly on certain literary references. The very nature of this source 
raises serious doubts whether one is justified in leaning so heavily 
on the type of information contained in highly imaginative and 
emotionally guided works of literature. A critical evaluation of such 
materials is therefore necessary. 

(1) Tirumangai-alvar, whose date is uncertain (estimates vary¬ 
ing from the 8th to 12th centuries), refers to a Visnu shrine in the 
“tiruchchitrakuta” of “Tillai”: 

paimpowu mutlam mapiyun koparntu 
pataimappavar pallavarkoppapinta 
Semponmapi madankal Sulnta tillait 
tiruccitrakutancenjru 6erminkale 

Otuma katalun kitantanuvantu 

kavaina varavi napaippal liyinmel 
tiruma.1 tirumankai yotalu tillait 
tiruccitra kutam 

muvayiranan majrai yalar nalum 

mujcaiyal vapankav vapankaya Aotit 
tevati tevan tikalkin^a tillait 
tiruccitra kutam 

The first stanza speaks of a Pallava king who made costly gifts 
to the shrine. According to Krishnaswami Aiyangar (Ind. Ant., 
35:288-93) the author of the quotation lived in the earlier half of the 
8th century a.d. This date has been obviously accepted by those 
who would favour the existence of the “tiruchchitrakutam” at 
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“Tillai” in the 8th century (identifying these with the present 
Govindaraja shrine and the Nataraja temple complex, respectively). 
The date proposed by Krishnaswami Aiyangar for Tirumangai-alvar 
is by no means infalliable. His arguments are purely circ u mstantial. 
Furthermore, there is absolutely no clue in the poems of Tirumangai 
to identify the Pallava donor with any specific person of that dynasty. 
Even after the end of the imperial line of the Pallavas, petty feuda¬ 
tories and descendents (Kaduvettis, Nolumba-Pallavas, Kopperun- 
jinga, etc.) claimed themselves to be of Pallava descent and continued 
to exercise power over small areas. The Pallava in the above poem 
may as well denote one such chief. 

The word “Tillai” in the stanzas is to be understood not as 
referring to the Nataraja shrine proper, nor to the temple complex at 
Chidambaram, but only as indicating an area around it (Chapter II). 
The phrase “ madangaUulnda tiruchchitrakufan ” should be paraphras¬ 
ed as “the Citrakuta in which place tall buildings” existed. In other 
words, Citrakuta appears to have been used to denote an area, just 
as Tillai (cf. madamaligai duh-tillai). 

(2) Kulasekhara-alvar, whose date again is uncertain, refers to 
the city of Tillai with much more precision: 

Sentalirvai malarnakaiSor sejuntan 66] ait 
tillainakart tiruccitra kutan taim 
lantanark ka lorumuvayirava retta 
va^imaviya kanattamarnta vammanjane 

The stanza simply states that Visnu was reclining on a throne 
in Tiruccitrakutam which was situated in the city of Tillai (Tillai- 
nagar), which in turn was surrounded by “cool, shady gardens smil¬ 
ing with flowers and tender shoots”. It also conveys that “3000 
andanars ” were chanting his praises. It should be noted that there 
is no suggestion whatever to identify these “3000 andanars ” with 
the ‘ Tillai-Three-thousand” of the Nataraja shrine (Chapter II). 

(3) The oft-quoted reference in favour of the existence of the 
Visnu shrine within the precincts of the Nataraja temple complex is 
taken from Tiruccirrambalakkovai. It states that Visnu was lying 
in the courtyard of Tillai in the expectation of looking at the standing 
right foot after having had the sight of the lifted left foot: 
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purankatan tanati kappan puvivintu pukkariya 
tirankiten tayen xirappattan viratik kennirantu 
kaiankatan tanonxu kattama^xafikalun kattenxu 
varankitan tapxillaiyambala munxilam mayavane 

The author of these lines is undoubtedly a person endowed with 
great literary faculties. If poetry is to be appreciated as aesthetic 
expression, too literal an interpretation of words should be eschewed. 
The purport here is to praise the glories of the feet of Lord 
Nataraja which even Visnu admired. This is only a variation of the 
hackneyed puranic theme of Visnu worshipping Siva. Here the 
former has come down to witness the ananda-tandava of Nataraja 
(&va). That the content of the quotation is only a poetic fancy has 
been accepted by some authors (e.g. Balasubrahmanyam 1942). Visnu 
worshipping &va and vice versa are old and frequent themes in the 
mythical lore of J>aivites and Vaisnavites. 

The next set of citations are chosen from verse compositions 
of semi-historical content. From these it is extremely difficult to 
determine which of the incidents narrated are historical and 
how much of exaggeration or distortion has been interpolated into 
them by the poet. The pertinent incident refers to the 
dislodgement of the Visnu image by the Cola king identified as 
Kulottunga II (a.d. 1178-1216). The Kulottungaccolan-ula and 
Rajarajaccolan-ula of Ottakkuttan refer to the renovation or exten¬ 
sion of some structures of the Nataraja temple complex during which 
the image of Visnu was thrown into the sea. The quotation from 
Takkayikapparani of the same author implies that the king had to 
do this in order to expand the precincts of the temple complex. 

panavi mulututaiya ponatiyun tapum 
avani SurarSuruli yarppa-navaniti toyn 
tettajr karunkatavu lellaiyila pntak 
kuttaik kalikkurak kumpittup-po.rxinamex 
xillait tirumanxin lapxh-Sixuteyvat 
tollaik kuxumpu tokuttetuttu 

—KulottungaccSlan ula. 
tiruve tirumalai 

iu^tat tirumakutafi 6uttiyapin-patatu 
ponpix kuyixxip puxampix kuxumpanaittu 
muppir katalkalil mulkuvitta-6eppi 
tirumakal 6!raja rajan 

—Raj arajaccoja n ula 
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muwi kitanta kurufikatal poy muwaf katal 
pukappiwait tillai 

manjcuk kitankanta kontal pejcxa xnarakata 
meruvai vajttuvane 
—Takkayakapparapi 

The incident has already been repeatedly disciissed (Mahahngan^, 
1940; Ramakrishna Aiyer, 1946; Subramanian, » t 

Pandarattar, 1967), and there appears to be a S enera . : n t u e 
amongst the authors that there had been a s ul6ttunga n 

Nataraja temple complex before it was dismantled by • 

However, Ramakrishna Aiyer is reluctant to fall 
view, while Aruvamuthan (1962/5) is quite vehemen 
shrine then stood at the same place as it stands today. 

As explained in Chapter I, Perumbarrappuliyur was 
ed of several hamlets and the area in the immediate vicrni y 
Nataraja shrine came to be called Tillainagar, or i al a ^ \ . 
viation. If the literary references to Tillai are to be accep e 
wider sense (which I think is the correct import), as a comprehensive 
term to include not only the Nataraja shrine but also some area 
around it, the location of the Visnu shrine should be taken ashavig 
been in Tiruccittirakutam which must have been an area adjomi g 
Tillainagar. If credence is to be given for the . narratlv ® s 
Ottakkuttan, it only means that there was a Visnu shrine in 
somewhere in the Tillai hamlet; that it was not a structure 
connected with the Nataraja temple complex, but lay s°mewnere 
nearby; that Kulottunga II, while executing his ambitious plan oi 
expanding the precincts of the Nataraja temple found an impe 
in this structure; and that he therefore had it . * 

Ramakrishna Aiyer (1946) has already pointed out the i 
in accepting the identity of Kulasekhara-alvar’s Visnu shnne ( 
citrakuta) with the present one. Again, if it is to be be eve ^ 
Kuncitapadanghristavam attributed to the authorship of mapa. 
sivacarya records a statement of fact (stanza 42) that the rec mng 
Visnu image had its head towards the North and legs pom g 
towards the South, it follows that either the image in the shrine was 
in a reversed position at that time, or the shrine itself was then 
facing the West and not the East as today. 
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Although Kulottunga I initiated the construction of the Parvati 
shrine, it is Kulottunga II who caused the addition of mantapas, 
corridors, enclosure walls, etc. In this endeavour he could have 
demolished a Visnu shrine that stood as an obstruction. The existing 
Visnu shrine within the Nataraja temple complex, therefore, was 
certainly not the one that faced destruction, as it never existed there! 

In any case, the acts of Kulottunga appears to have caused great 
resentment amongst the Vaisnavite folk to the extent of calling him 
names (e.g. Krimikantha ) and giving a twist to the incident in order 
to evoke sectarian sympathy (Prapannamrtam of Anantarya). The 
recovery of the Visnu image by Ramanujacarya and its consecration 
in a shrine built at lower Tirupati are further episodes (historically 
questionable) narrated in Prapannamrtam. 

It is significant to note that the Vijayanagar king, Krishna- 
devaraya, worshipped and made endowments to Lord Nataraja 
(323 of 1913, a.d. 1510) and also completed (?) the northern gopura 
(174,175, 371 of 1913) of the Nataraja temple, but makes no mention 
of the Govindaraja shrine. With his well authenticated bias for 
Vaisnavism, one would expect him to have made at least a token 
gift to this shrine if it had been in existence then within the Nataraja 
temple complex. 

We hear of the consecration of the image of Govindaraja in its 
present locale for the first time in the reign of Acyutaraya. For those 
who presume an earlier existence of this shrine within the temple 
complex of Nataraja, Acyuta’s act would indicate a reconsecration. 
As shown already, there is no valid evidence for such an assumption, 
the concerned passages from texts lending themselves to be inter¬ 
preted in a different way, thereby pointing to the locale of the Visnu 
shrine somewhere else nearby but not as a part of the Nataraja 
temple complex. It could be this Visnu shrine that must have been 
dismantled in the time of Kulottunga II, should it be construed as a 
historical incident. No one knows what exactly happened to the 
idol subsequently, although certain legends connecting this incident 
with Ramanujacarya are woven in Vaisnavite traditional literature. 
All that one can guess is that if the image had been of terra-cotta 
as it is today, it must have gotten destroyed completely during 
dismantling process and no question of recovery therefore arises. 
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The unambiguous phrase “ govindarajarai pratisfai pamivairru ” 
(‘having done the consecration of Govindaraja’) occurring in the 
epigraph of Acyutaraya (272 of 1913, a.d. 1539) is to be taken in the 
literal sense that it was for the first time that the Govindaraja shrine 
came into existence within the Nataraja temple complex in the same 
topographical relationship as it bears today. Mahalingam’s obser¬ 
vation (1940) that “No foundation of a permanent character seems 
to have been laid for the new shrine (of Govindaraja) for the steps, 
floral designs and freizes even now seen all round the prakara walls 
and manfapas were also to be seen when the shrine of Govindaraja 
was demolished recently for carrying out certain repairs and improve¬ 
ments in the Vaisnava shrine” confirms that this structure was 
superimposed on a Cola foundation. 

As remarked by earlier authors, it is worth noting in this con¬ 
nection that none of the epigraphs of the Colas and Pandyas, Kop- 
perunjunga, and also of Vijayanagar rulers until the time of 
Acyutaraya, makes any mention of a Visnu shrine within the Nataraja 
temple complex. It is difficult to believe that these rulers, who have 
exhibited positive evidences of tolerance to faiths other than their 
own, should have excluded this Visnu shrine alone from their list 
of benefactions. This shrine would not have escaped their attention 
had it been present in its present position. 

With particular reference to the earlier kings of the Vijayanagar 
dynasties it should be observed that they were much more catholic 
in outlook in religious matters than many other dynasties. They 
encouraged all religious faiths without distinction. Furthermore, 
they were practically the patrons for the founders of the smarta 
religious order, and according to the tenets of this faith, the followers 
should not distinguish between 3iva and Visnu. This attitude was 
the guideline for the later Vijayanagar kings as well. It is quite 
possible that Acyutaraya, who had grown in this tradition, felt a 
natural urge to see Lord Visnu side by side with Lord Siva 
(Nataraja) who was being worshipped at Chidambaram and as 
epigraphic record clearly shows, fulfilled his desire. 

Prapannamrtam attributes the consecration of the Visnu image 
to Mahacarya (Doddacarya) of Sholinghur, while the Vaisnava 
Guruparampara makes Gopanacarya as the consecrator who was 
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requested to do so by Vedantadesika (Srinivasachari, 1941). To what 
extent these contradictory statements deserve credence for historical 
purposes is anybody’s guess in the light of clinching epigraphic 
evidence. 

When the image of Govindaraja was enshrined according to 
the principles of Vaikhanasa sutra, the donor gave 500 pon , which 
was the income from four villages as expenses towards daily worship; 
he also made provision for the conduct of certain festivals. We do 
not know the reactions of the clergy of the Nataraja shrine to this 
intrusion of a Vaisnavite deity into their territory. From what is 
to be seen of later history one has to only surmise that they were 
not happy about it. Perhaps in grateful recognition of the munifi¬ 
cent benefactions which they had received from the predecessors 
of Acyutaraya their now damaged feelings lay dormantly brewing. 
Their resentment had a sort of justification in a way in that their 
own religious and philosophical following was fundamentally 
different from Vaisnavism. Their faith, however, was neither the 
dualistic Golaki school of ^aivism which was the dominant contem¬ 
porary religion of the Tamil country (Swamy, 1972) nor the non- 
dualistic faith followed by the 3amkara school (Chapter X) who 
were also sparsely distributed in the country. Thus the presence of 
Visnu in such close physical proximity must have given rise to a 
feeling of dejection and frustration, though not hatred, in the minds 
of the clergy of the Nataraja temple, in spite of the endowments 
they had received from Acyutaraya himself in a.d. 1530 for conduct¬ 
ing car festivals and for repairs to the temple of ChidambarSsvara 
(2 of 1935/6). There must have been occasions when such feelings 
came up to the surface when independent festivals or rituals were 
being conducted in the two shrines. Perhaps as a result of such 
frictions the worship in the Visnu shrine had to be terminated. 
Pimenta’s eye-witness account appears to imply that the image had 
been removed and the shrine itself badly damaged or destroyed 
(Srinivasachari, 1941). 

We learn that Krishnappa Nayaka of Ginjee, in a.d. 1597, 
nearly 60 years after the first consecration of Govindaraja by 
Acyutaraya, was in the act of causing re-erection and possibly 
structural additions to the shrine. The narration of Pimenta [cited 
by Srinivasachari (1941,1943)] clearly indicates the explosion of the 
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already brewing feelings of the 3aiva clergy of the Nataraja shrine. 

At first they threatened that they would commit suicide in case the 
renovation work was carried through and declared that the new 
structure would have to be erected over their graves. Seeing that 
Krishnappa Nayaka was determined to complete the work, 12 
members of the clergy (priests) climbed one of the gopuras and cast 
themselves. Krishnappa Nayaka, Pimenta says, became angry and 
ordered his gunners to shoot the remaining ones; in this encounter 
two more died. 

The next great renovation work of the Govindaraja shrine 
was executed by Srlrangaraya in a.d. 1644. He repaired the mantapa 
in front of the Govindaraja sannidhi, the gopura of the shrine, 
the vimanas of Goddess Pundarlkavalli and of 3uttikkodutta- 
nacciyar, and also the mantapa in front of the shrine of Tiruvali- 
alvan (271 of 1913). The subsequent history of the Visnu shrine is 
a chapter of frequent rivalries, disputes and quarrels of sectarian 
character (Ramakrishna Aiyer, 1946; Somasundaram, 1963). 

* * * 

The Vaisnavite works that refer to the episode of the 
Govindaraja shrine are Prapannamrtam, Guruparampara, K5yilu- 
lugu and Divyasuri caritam. All these were written a long time after 
the incidents which they speak of. The first work was written in the 
early decades of the 17th century, and the remaining ones sometime 
during the post-Acyutaraya period. The deconsecration of the 
GSvindaraja image from Tillai, its rescue by Ramanujacarya, its 
enshrinement in a newly built temple at Tirupati and the efforts of 
one Gopanacarya in having re-consecrated the image (brought 
back from Tirupati?) in its original shrine at Tillai, are episodes 
narrated in this set of literature. It is needless to say that the tenor 
of treatment given to these incidents fully conforms to the standards 
which the authors have chosen to follow in their works—exaggera¬ 
tion, self-pity, respect to tradition, intolerance of faiths other than 
their own, etc. Even when some presumably historical materials 
are handled, they are shrouded in welts of these qualities so much 
so the historical element eludes to be extracted out; 

The identification of Krimikantha with Kulottunga II is by no 
means agreed upon by scholars (Nilakanta Sastri, 1935). It has 
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already been pointed out that the incidents mentioned in the compo¬ 
sitions of some of the Vaisnavite alvars, in Timedr rambalakkbvai 
and in the ulas, do not decisively place the Govindaraja shrine 
strictly within the Nataraja temple complex and that even should a 
Visnu idol had been displaced by Kulottunga II, it could have been 
one that was outside the precincts of the Nataraja temple. We also 
know that there was tremendous opposition for the renovation work 
that had been undertaken by Krishnappa Nayaka of Ginjee, 60 
years after the consecration of the Govindaraja shrine in its present 
locus, during which period the image had been de-consecrated and 
the shrine damaged. This was such an eventful happening and 
consequence that it stayed on in memory with added sectarian colour 
and tenor. Is it not probable that the authors of the Vaisnavite 
hagiological literature mentioned above could have incorporated the 
16th century incident mixing it up with the time of Ramanujacarya? 
Krimikantha is nothing more than a typified villainous character 
and may possibly refer to the leader who caused the dismantling 
of the Govindaraja idol sometime between a.d. 1359 and 1597. 
Is it not likely that for the sake of imparting a seeming historicity 
to the whole episode, the authors have designated him as Kulottunga, 
thereby meaning a Cola? (Nilakanta Sastri, 1935). 

* * * 

There appears to be an opinion in certain quarters, though 
not given publicity in print, that the present cit-sabha was initially 
the tiruccitrakufam itself where the reclining Visnu image had been 
consecrated; that this was the deity referred to in the Vaisnavite 
hymns (cited on p. 46-49); that the structure was converted into a 
gaivite institution after the time of Kulottunga I; and that the Visnu 
jxnage was removed, its locus walled off and the 'rahasya' panel 
installed during the times of Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II, subse- 
auent to which the ananda tandava icon was consecrated. It is un¬ 
fortunate that there is no historical evidence to substantiate this 
hypothesis. The presumed dates of the Vaisnavite hymnists who sang 
about the Tiruccitrakutam Visnu ofTillai, as remarked already, are 
not unquestionably determined, just as those of the £aivite 
navanmars. Under these circumstances, employing their composi¬ 
tions for establishing a chronological sequence results in wholly 
distorted and therefore undependable conclusions. 


Chapter VI 


THE TEMPLE COMPLEX 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


There are five sabhas or halls in the Nataraja temple complex 
which, according to the sthalapuranas (e.g., Tilavavanamahatmyam), 
are of great age. Of these, the cit-sabha is believed to have been 
constructed by Vis'vakarma himself, a deep-rooted tradition, which 
had to be admitted by the Courts of Law as evidence in legal pro¬ 
ceedings (Chapter VII). Of the remaining, four halls— Kanaka- 
sabha forming a sub-complex with the cit-sabha (Chapter III), 
Deva-sabha, Nrtta-sabha and Raja-sabha —are scattered in' the 
complex with no relation to one another in time or space. The only 
architectural feature common to all the sabhas is the four-sided 
gable-like roof supported by pillars, which stylistic feature, however, 
should not be adduced as evidence in favour of these sabhas being of 
contemporaneous origin . 

All authors—either traditional or free-thinking—agree that the 
cit-sabha (equated with sanctum sanctorum) is not only the nucleus 
but also the oldest part of the temple complex. By a method of 
working backwards in time, one is led to surmise that this was the 
only important part of the temple complex that was in existence 
before the time of Kulottungal (A.d. 1070-1120), possibly enclosed 
by a temporary wall or fence delimiting territorial limits. It is also 
in keeping to presume the existence of a couple of dwelling houses 
in or around the enclosure. In spite of the rather humble area it 
occupied and the simplicity of construction, the structure must 
have become well known on account of its having enjoyed royal 
patronage, one such benefaction being the guilded roof. Incidentally, 
it may be noted that, of all the temples in the Tamil country, the 
one at Chidambaram figures as the first to have this distinction 
conferred on it by the Cola king, Parantaka I (a.d. 907-955). 

Until the reign of Kulottunga I we do not hear of any structural 
additions to the cit-ambaram. However, the act of guilding this 
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structure was repeated by some of the succeeding rulers or by the 
royalty of the Cola dynasty—Parantaka I, Kundavai (sister of 
Rajaraja) and Kulottunga I. Rajaraja’s adoration of Nataraja is 
exampled by his installation of a bronze replica of this deity in the 
Rajarajesvaram temple. Rajendra I made a gift of land to the temple 
at Chidambaram, the income from which was to be used for the 
maintenance of the institution (118 of 1888). 

Naralokavlra’s inscription (Appendix A) mentions of his 
building a great wall called after his name with two towers around 
the sabhapati shrine (verses 8, 9), a 100-pillared hall (verse 10), 




Fig. 7. Structural additions to the Nataraja temple complex (shaded parts) during the regnal 
years of Kulottunga I and Vikrama (a.d. 1070-1135). c-cit-sabha hh - hundred-pillared hall; 
ip - inner prdkdra wall; k - komakd^am. 
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prakara and mantapa around the shrine of Parvati ( kamakdttam) 
(verses 28, 30). As this donor was an officer under Kulottunga I 
and as it is probable that he carried out these constructional bene¬ 
factions with the concurrence or partial financial assistance from 
the ruling monarch, some of these structures have come to be known 
after the king’s name, for example, the innermost prakara wall 
{Kulottunga Colan Tirumaligai). Obviously many of these structures 
could not have reached the intended target of completion during 
the life-time of Kulottunga I, and it is surmised by historians that 
his son and successor, Yikrama, saw to the completion of the spilt- 
over part of the work. The traditional association of both Kulot¬ 
tunga I and Vikrama in reference to the first (innermost) prakara 
wall and Parvati shrine is meaningful in this connection. The new 
structures that were added from the time of Kulottunga I to that of 
Kulottunga II are represented as shaded areas in Fig. 7. Harley 
(1963) suspects that the foundation of the West gopura was commenc¬ 
ed around a.d. 1150. 

When Kulottunga II began the expansion work for the Parvati 
shrine, it is possible that he had to demolish some of the existing 
structures. The locus of this shrine, as may be seen from its present 
position, is strictly outside the limits of the two inner prakara walls, 
and almost bordering on the third prakara wall. If it is Kulottunga II 
who dismantled a Visnu shrine so as to allow for his plans of expan¬ 
sion of the Nataraja temple complex, is it not likely that this shrine 
had been located in a position obstructing the proposed plan of 
expansion of the Parvati shrine? (Chapter V). 

There are no records of Rajaraja II referring to the building 
work of the Nataraja shrine during his fairly long period of 27 years; 
nor are there any epigraphs mentioning his endowments to Nataraja. 
Could it be that this is so because of his involvement in wars against 
the Pandyas and also to the deteriorated overall conditions in the 
empire ( Sadasiva Pandarattar, 1967)? If 5 as Harle (1963) thinks, 
the foundation of the West gopura had been commenced in about 
a.d. 1150—which is the closing year of Kulottunga II—it is likely 
that Rajaraja II, who succeeded him could have continued the work. 

With the ascendency of Kulottunga III (a.d. 1178-1215) we see a 
revival of constructional activities in the temple. The front porch 
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(called kanaka-sabha at present in the strict sense, Chapter III) for 
' the cit-sabha, the second prakara wall, nrtta-sabha and at least the 
foundation and initial superstructure of the 1000-pillared hall are 




p g structural additions to the Na^arfija temple complex (shaded parts) between the regnal 
W f Kulottunga II (a.d. 1133-1150; and Kulottunga III (a.d. 1178-1216): e.g. - foundation of the 
yearsO / c _/ cana ka-sabfiS; ns-nrtta-sabha (ratha-mantapa); jp-second prakara wall; 

^-thousand pillared hall; ^-foundation of the western gopura. 

associated with his reign. The basement of the East gopura was also 
constructed during the same period, and possibly, a portion of the 
wall extending north and south of this structure (Fig. 8). 
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Although the Cola dynasty continued to hold ground for the 
next 42 years after Kulottunga III, the outlay of the temple complex 
remained unaltered. However, benefactions by way of land gifts, 
establishment of gardens, etc., during the reign of Rajaraja III went 
a long way in stabilizing the temple as an institution. The next 
important wave of constructional activities commenced in the time 
of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (a.d. 1251-1268) and of Kopperun- 
jinga (a.d. 1243-1279). It is due to the efforts of the former ruler 
that the gopuras of the eastern, western and southern dispositions 
saw their completion; of these, the southern gopurais associated with 
Kopperunjinga too. In addition, it appears very likely that through 
Kopperunjinga’s efforts the mulasthana building came into existence 
(Chapter IV). The construction of the Subrahmanya shrine 
(Pandyanayakam) had been commenced by Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya, and it is possible that Jatavarman Sundara Pandya comple¬ 
ted it (Fig. 9). Thus, by the middle of the 13th century all the impor¬ 
tant structures of the temple complex had attained almost final form. 

One point in reference to the two innermost prakara walls 
deserve critical examination. Every writer on the subject has assum¬ 
ed that the concerned donors built the prakara walls so as to com¬ 
pletely enclose the cit-sabha and kanaka-sabha on all four sides. A 
careful analysis of the architectural plan of the temple complex in 
successive periods raises serious doubts whether the contemporary 
understanding is beyond question. The cit-sabha has retained the 
south-facing frontage from the very beginning. As Harle (1963) 
has also observed, the position of Nandi, bali-pitha and the southern 
gopura are in direct line with the cit-sabha ; along this line also lies 
the nrtta-sabha (Figs. 9, 10). The placement of this last structure in 
a position exactly opposite the cit-sabha and facing it, as a sort of 
dedication to the Lord of Dance, implies that there should have been 
no structures obstructing the frontages of either of these sabhas. 
This situation leads to the inference that the two successive prakara 
walls surrounding the cit-sabha and kanaka-sabha covered the 
western and northern sides and perhaps a part of the eastern side 
also, but not the southern side. There is nothing either in epigraphy 
or in literature to oppose this inference. Furthermore, an analysis 
of the inscriptions incised on the two; prakara walls upto the 14th 
century gives the break-up figures as follows: . 
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j,q o Structural additions to the Nafraraja temple complex (shaded parts) between the regnal 
of Kulftttunga III (a.d. 1216-1253) and RajSndra III (a.d. 1246-1279): e.g.-eastern gdpura; 
mulasthOna; sg-southem gopura\ w-Subrahmanya shrine; wtf-Western g Spurn. 








































Fig 10 Structural additions to the Nafaraja temple complex during the Tuluva dynasty of 
Vijayanagar (a.d. 16th century); s-Govindar&ja shrine and accessory structures; /^-northern 
gdpura . 
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Facets Inscriptions 

North .. 51 

West .. 39 

East .. 12 

South .. 8 

This situation again confirms the inference that there could not have 
been walls running continuously along the eastern and southern 
sides of the prakaras, as otherwise the conspicuously small numbers 
of inscriptions on these walls cannot be cogently accounted for. It 
is my opinion that the limitation of the two innermost prakaras 
along the eastern and southern sides was marked by the presence of 
pillared corridors, interspersed with passages and mantapas , thereby 
not completely cutting off the cit-sabha and kanaka-sabha from 
view. It is for this reason that the corresponding sides of the prakara 
walls are left out in the accompanying ground plans (Figs. 7-9). 

This architectural plan of the temple complex continued practi¬ 
cally till the time of Acyutaraya of the Vijayanagar dynasty in the 
first half of the 16th century. His construction of the Govindaraja 
shrine in its present locus caused a more definite, although partial, 
separation of the first and second prakaras along the southern side. 
The erection of the mantapa in front of this shrine by Krishnappa. 
nayaka of Ginjee completely masked off the cit-sabha. and kanaka- 
sabha , on the one hand, and the nrtta-sabha , on the other (Fig. 10). 
One of the main reasons for selecting the present location of the 
Govindaraja shrine by Acyutaraya could have been the relatively 
open nature of the southern side or, if there were structures that had 
to be dismantled, they would have been of a type that could be 
handled with ease. The resistance showed by the priests of the 
Nataraja temple to the reconstruction of the Govindaraja shrine 
and the associated mukha-mantapa by Krishnappa nayaka could 
also have been because of the fact that the proposed structures 
would completely cut off the frontage of the Nataraja shrine and at 
the same time mask the nrtta-sabha from Nataraja’s sight (Chapter V). 

A critical study of the plan of the existing structures enclosed 
within the first two prakaras (Figs. 11, 12) shows the “discontinuity” 
of the southern side in contrast to the relative “compactness” of the 





Fig. 11. Ground plan of the Na^araja temple complex (extant): b-bali-pUha; n-nandi mantapa; 
st-Sivaganga tirtha; v-Vinayaka shrine; P 1# P* P 3 , respectively—first, second and third 
pr&k&ras. 
















Fig. 12. Ground plan of buildings enclosed within the second prdkdra (extant): wj - macjappalli 
of the Govindaraja shrine; m 2 - ma<Jappalli of the Nataraja shrine; ns - njrtta-sabhd. 


remaining sides. The madapalli on the south east corner and its 
westward continuation of pillared mantapa appear to be additions 
made during the post-Krishnappa nayaka period. The platforms, 
the ‘forest of colonades’ (as Harle designates) and the paths between 
the first and second prakaras are the benefactions of the Pachaiyappa 
family and of the houses of the Nattukottai Chettiars in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. 

The buildings adjoining the eastern wall of the second prakara 
are: (Fig. 12— /. to r.) accessory structures of the Nacciyar shrine, 
'ftiadapalli and mantapa (m t ), nrtta-sabha (ns), a_ series of rooms 
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and the madapaUi of the Nataraja shrine (m 2 ). All these structures 
with the exception of the nrtta-sabha are decidedly later additions 
made sometime during the 17/18th centuries. The important point 
to be considered in this connection is the presence of a blank 
part of the wall next to the nrtta-sabha. In an old photograph 
(published in Ramakrishna Aiyer, 1956) this part appears with a 
door with ‘obvious European features’ (Harle, 1963), but is now 
closed with masonry work as in the remaining part of the wall. 
Harle thinks that the width of the breach is “too narrow ever 
to have contained a gopura similar to the one on the western side 
of the same prakara ”. 

I feel inclined to rationalize the situation in a different way. 
Before the Vaisnavite structures were constructed at the southwest 
comer of the first and second prakaras, there must have been a 
corresponding passage on the western side of the nrtta-sabha. Thus 
both these passages (heavy lines in Figs. 9, 11) should have served 
as direct approaches to the cit-sabha. After entering the temple 
complex through the southern approach, the visitor would have to 
pass through the passage under the gopura, circumvent the Nandi 
mantapa and balipitha and reach the cit-sabha. through either left or 
right side of the nrtta-sabha. The absence of a gopura along the 
southern wall need not be a serious objection to this view. The 
construction of the nrtta-sabha directly facing the cit-sabha would 
obviate the placement of an entrance with a superstructure in the 
same position. 

As urged above, the eastern and western arms of the two inner¬ 
most prakaras stopped short at the corresponding entrances. This 
passage on the eastern side is now continuous through both these 
prakaras and directly lead to the cit-sabha (Figs. 11, 12). On the 
western side, however, the entrance has remained unaltered in the 
second prakara, while the corresponding arm of the first prakara 
is continuous. Thus, for the visitor entering through the western 
passage of the second prakara, the nearest approach to the cit-sabha 
lies on the southern side. I suspect, however, that prior to the 
erection of the Govindaraja shrine, there should have been an 
entrance into the cit-sabha enclosure through the western wall of 
the innermost (first) prakara, similar to the one on the eastern side. 
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A close examination of the alignment of stone slabs of this 
prakara wall suggests that the passage should have been in existence 
in a position adjacent to the Govindaraja shrine (broken heavy 
lines in Fig. 12). 


Part Three .* Institution 











Chapter VII 


ON CERTAIN LEGENDS CONNECTED WITH THE TEMPLE 


(A) Simhavarman Episode 

The Koyilpuranam, which is presumed to be the earliest of the 
sthalapuranas of the Nataraja temple, devotes one full canto to 
narrate the episode of Simhavarman. He was the first of the three 
sons of Gaudesa-manu, the other two being Vedavarman and 
Sumativarman. As he was suffering from some bodily complaint 
(ku r ram)andas such could not continue on the throne, handed it over 
to his two younger brothers and started on’ a pilgrimage. After 
visiting the &va temples at Benares, Bhimesvaram, Srisailam, 
Kalahasti and Kanchi, came down to Chidambaram. There he 
was blessed by Vyaghrapada, bathed in the &vaganga tank and 
miraculously got rid of his ailment; and his body acquired a golden 
hue—hence the name, Hiranyavarman. It is also stated that Sage 
Vyaghrapada anointed Hiranyavarman as the King of Puliyur and 
that this king constructed the temple of Nataraja. 

Both Koyilpuranam and Cidambaramahatmyam narrate this 
incident with little variations. Attempts to strain historical elements 
from this episode has resulted in highly biased and speculative 
conclusions. Obviously on the similarity of names, Simhavarman/ 
Hiranyavarman have been identified with the Pallava rulers {Ann. 
Rep. Epigr., Part II, para 13), perhaps with Simhavarman II or III 
(Srinivasachari, 1941), with the father of Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
(Sathianathaier, 1957), and with Simhavarman II (Somasundaram, 
1966; Ramakrishna Aiyer, 1946). According to Balasubrahmanyam 
(1942), Simhavarman was possibly a Cola on the basis of the word 
sfembian in stanza 11, Tiruvijas'arkam, Koyilpuranam. However, in 
canto 5 of the same book we learn that Simhavarman was the eldest 
son of Gaudesa-manu of the Gaudadesa* ^ 

;We doubt know..of any. branch of the Pallavas who ruled 
Gaudadesa and there is no historicity for a kingofithat line h&vihi 
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migrated to Chidambaram and to have established his capital there. 
Nor are we aware of any Cola dynasty which ruled the Gaudadesa. 
The identification of Simhavarman/Hiranyavarman with the father of 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla is wholly untenable firstly because this 
king’s father never lived in India (see Mahalingam, 1969) and secondly, 
because the genealogy of Simhavarman as given in the Koyil- 
puranam cannot be tallied with that of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 

The hypothetical excursions do not stop with the identification 
of the concerned king. They also involve the time of origin of the 
Nataraja temple. While according to several authors it was built 
in the time of the Pallavas, Balasubrahmanyam (1942) thinks that 
the lower limit is provided by the “hymns of Sambandar and Appar, 
who were contemporaries of the Pallava Mahendravarman I of the 
7th century a.d. But the temple should have come into existence at 
least two or three centuries earlier”.* 

Puranas in general pose a major problem for a scientific histo¬ 
rian. That some incidents in these texts may possess the ‘ghost’ of a 
historical person or event cannot always be overlooked. But the 
difficulty arises in judiciously sifting the historical element. After a 
critical study of Cidambaramahatmyam in which the Hiranyavarman 
episode is narrated, Kulke (1970) writes: “Considering some 
archaeological facts and extremely surprising parallels between the 
legendary life of Hiranyavarman and the ‘vita’ of Kulottunga I 
(1070-1118), I realized that several aspects of this Cola king’s life 

were the basis of the Hiranyavarman legend.in the legendary 

personality of Hiranyavarman we have to see the historical king 
Kulottunga 1.” As far as I can see there is nothing against accepting 
this inference. 

(B) The Story of Patanjali 

The sthalapuranas associate the name of a Patanjali with the 
dance of Nataraja and His institution at Chidambaram. It is said 
that Pa tanj ali is a reincarnation of adide$a. Almost all writers have 


• It must be emphasized here that the date of the above nayanmars as belonging to the 7th cen- 
tury a.d. has to be adandoned. Their age has been fixed as the 10th century a.d. For 
see Swamy, B. G. L., 1975, “The Date of the Tevaram Trio”, Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional 
Cultures, Madras, January-June 1975, pp. 119-179. 
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offered suggestions whether he could be the Patanjali of the Maha- 
bhasya or of the Yogasutra. To Balasubrahmanyam (1942) it is 
immaterial whether he was either of the two, but Chidambaram 
“took pride in associating with it the name of a great scholar”. 
Sathianathaier (1957) appears to think that the grammatical studies 
that are related with the Tondaimandalam from the 11th century 
onwards could be the “basis of the etiological legend connecting 
Patanjali with the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram.” 

There is no warrant to identify the Patanjali of Chidambaram 
with either of the two well-known Patanjalis. It is said that the 
method of worship conducted in the Nataraja shrine follows the 
prescriptions laid down in a text known as “Nataraja nitya puja 
sutram” written by Patanjali (Kuncitapadanghristavam) and “Puja- 
patanjalam” (Ramalingam, 1963). It is not clear whether these two 
are the same. There is also a set of 10 verses under the name 
Natesastakam and an astottara s'atanamavali, both attributed to the 
authorship of Patanjali (Somasetu Diksitar, 1957). That this Patan¬ 
jali of Chidambaram had attained fame in his own right is clear from 
his having stabilized the codes of worship for Nataraja. For these 
reasons it is certain that the Patanjali connected with Chidambaram 
was quite distinct from his namesake in reference to Mahabhasya 
or Yogasutra. 

There is an advaitic text—which Abhinavagupta calls ‘adhara- 

karikas’_attributed to the authorship of Adisesa otherwise known 

as Patanjali, ^esamuni and Anantanatha. Abhinavagupta’s “Para- 
marthasara” is an adaptation of this text (Devasthali, 1955; 
Mahadevan, 1955). It is very likely that this Patanjali’s ‘adhara- 
karikas’ could have been a legacy of the families of scholars who 
settled down at Perumbarrappulliyur. Would not these facts throw 
light on the identity of Patanjali associated with the Nataraja cult? 
The legendary account of a Patanjali having come down to 
Chidambaram may only mean that the adharakarikas bearing the 
formal name Paramarthasara, or, in other words, the followers of 
these kdrikas came and settled down at Perumbarrappuliyur, or, 
simply that the thoughts contained in the text radiated southwards 
to Chidambaram. Kulke (1970) also feels that the Nataraja cult is 
unmistakably and intimately associated with the Patanjali legend as 
contained in Cidambaramahatmyam and other sthalapuranas. 
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In this connection I am tempted to refer to a verse from the 
inscription of Naralokavlra (Appendix A) (5777, III, ii. Nos. 1271, 
1272, 1273): 

bhattacarya itifirutam bhuviSiva 
murtim guhoyam vasan 
samvadam khila veda bahya samaya 
nathasya cakrepura 

tanmurtim viniveda lokaparama 
nandapradam pavanim 
soyam brahmakulodvaho 
vihitavan tasmin itatamagrapih 

The language of the stanza appears to be somewhat defective 
and Subramanian (1957) has suggested some alternative readings 
providing a prose rendering. I would, however, understand the 
purport as follows: The world-renowned Bhattacarya had in his 
heart the auspicious image of &va (Nataraja); he was discoursing to 
the leaders of non-Vedic cults. His (Bhattacarya’s) image, which 
gave immense joy to the world, was installed by Naralokavlra, who 
was of Brahmana descent. 

In spite of the vagaries of the language, one point emerges 
out clearly—that the Bhattacarya referred to must have enjoyed 
great reputation and respect. If the words “guhoyam vasan”, the 
exact meaning of which cannot be directly incorporated into the 
context, is substituted by the words “guhayam vasan”, then it means 
that the Bhattacarya resided in the guha, that is, the concealed 
chamber in the tilla, which fact would speak of his yogic practices. 

Could this person be one of the chief disciples or one in the 
lineage of the author of the original (‘adharakarika’) Paramartha- 
sara, which Abhinavagupta adapted into his text of the same name ? 
Is it not possible that the Bhattacarya (= teacher of dardana , that is, 
of a philosophical system) was propagating the tenets of the Pratya- 
bhijna system of philosophy, which, in the earlier stages of exposition, 
was purely non-Vedic. (Kaul, 1925)? Because of his eminence and 
scholarship in this dardana and also perhaps of his having belonged 
to the lineage of the author of the original Paramarthasara, is it not 
probable that he was also known as Patanjali ? 
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There is also a vague suggestion that the preceptors of the 
Nataraja-sthana or the Pratyabhijna monastery could have been 
honorifically designated as Patanjali for the same reason. The image 
of a Patanjalideva donated by Pancavan mahadevi, one of the 
queens of Rajaraja I, could possibly represent another member of 
this lineage. And the Patanjali mentioned by Kandaraditya 
could be yet another preceptor. Thus the name Patanjali 
appears to be the designation for the head of the pitha (monastic 
order) perhaps initiated by or commencing from the author of 
the original Paramarthasara. 

A record of VTra Pandya (115 of 1939/40, a.d. 1301) states that 
there was a Patanjali mahamunidevan who resided in Melaichcheri 
at Perumbarrappuliyur. As shown in Chapter IX there is categorical 
evidence to conclude that he belonged to the Bhiksa matha of the 
Golaki dharma (a dualistic school of £aivism, which was opposed 
to the non-dualistic Pratyabhijna dardana). 

(C) Aditya I and Guilding of Tillai 

According to the available epigraphic sources, Parantaka I was 
the first to have guilded the cit-ambaram (El, 22, No. 34, verse 17; 

No. 205, verse 53). This act is also corroborated in 
literature: 


(1) venkdl vendan lennanadum ilamum kondatirra cenkor 
colan kolivendan Sembian ponnaninda 

angol valaiyar padiyadum anitillaiambalam 

—9th tirumujai; kdyirpadikam, verse 8 

(2) kotilat teral kunikkum tirumanran 
kadalar ponveynda kavalarum 

—Vikramacolan ula, lines 31, 32 

However, on the basis of a verse occurring in Nambi-andar- 
nambi s Tiruttondar tiruvandadi (cingatturuvanaic-cenavan cirram- 
balamukundukonkir kanakam aninda adittan~\e rse 65) arguments 
have been put forward to identify this Aditya with Aditya I and to 
make Nambi-andar-nambi a contemporary of this king (Vellai- 
varanan, 1962). Whether Aditya I actually conquered the Kongudesa 
is a point about which some degree of uncertainty hangs over. 
6 
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Although the chronicle, Kongudes'a-rajakkal, refers to Vijayadhi- 
raja’s son Adityavarmaraja’s conquest of the Kongu country, the 
very late period of its composition (17th century) raises serious 
doubts as to its trustworthiness as an hisotrical document. Arokia- 
swami (1956) has interpreted a couple of epigraphs as corroborating 
the literary information. Yet the evidence on hand is not sufficient 
to arrive at a categorical conclusion. In so far as Nambi-andar- 
nambi’s statement is concerned, it may be noted that there is a state 
of quandary in reference to his date. Although the Annamalai 
school of scholars strongly feel about their proposed date of this 
person, the sources on which they have drawn the inference lend 
themselves to alternative interpretations (Subramania Aiyer, 1959). 
There is also a possibility that Aditya mentioned by Nambi-andar- 
nambi could be Gandaraaitya. 

In spite of the absence of clinching evidence to connect Aditya I 
with the guilding of cit-ambaram if one is still inclined to accept 
the opinion of the Annamalai school, it is clear that the existence of 
this structure cannot be pushed backwards to the regnal years of 
this king (a.d. 871-907). 

(D) Visvakarma and Tillai 

While historians are inclined to believe the existence of the 
cit-ambaram from the time of the “Pallava” king “Hiranyavarman 
or even from that of an earlier king of this dynasty, the traditional 
legends assert that it was actually planned and constructed by 
Vis'vakarma himself. That the historians’ opinions are untenable 
is shown above (section A). The traditionalists’ account may be 
ignored on the very face of it. But it is pertinent to inquire whether 
there could have been any background for the legend. 

We hear of Visvakarma as the architect of the cit-ambaram 
in Cidambaramahatmyam (canto 15, verses 38, 39; canto 18, verses 
42-50). It is interesting to note that when a dispute arose among the 
diksitars on the execution some repairs to the temple, the dissenting 
group strongly objected to such a move in reference to the cit- 
ambaram on the ground that humans have no authority to disturb 
the edifices of this structure as they had been originally built “by 
divine agency”, that “they should not be desecrated by repair, and 
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that such desecration would materially lower the prestige of the 
institution for its sacred character in public estimations” (Indian 
Law Rep., V, pp. 73-85). In what light the Court viewed this 
‘evidence’ is not clear. To an outsider, however, adducing such a 
reason for preventing the repairs appears to represent an extreme 
degree of cussedness on the part of the dissenters. Because, there are 
documents to prove that the cit-sabha in earlier times had been 
renovated and repaired occasionally. To mention one such instance, 
Cittambalamuni had renovated the Nataraja-sthana and performed 
kumbhabhiseka during the time of the Marattah ruler of Tanjore, 
^ambhoji, in a.d. 1688 (c.p. 20, 23 of 1946/7). It should also be 
mentioned that the act of guilding the roof of the cit-ambaram by 
the rulers of the Cola and Pandya dynasties should have caused 
at least temporary disturbance to the architecture of the cit-sabha. 

Whether the dissenters were ethically correct in adducing this 
pretext in an attempt to win their case is another matter. To me it 
appears that the pretext itself is pregnant with significance. I am 
inclined to put forth that the real nature of the concealed basement 
chamber at the back of the Nataraja-sthana (Chapter III) would be 
exposed to the public should repair work be undertaken. This has 
been carefully guarded as a secret for a couple of centuries from 
the time of its being walled off (Chapter X) and its exposure would 
certainly affect the interests of the dlksitars adversely. 

(E) Kali and Nataraja 

There is a popular legend that in a challenge that ensued between 
Kali and &va concerning their respective ability in the art of dance, 
the latter outwitted the former by his skill and inventiveness, and as 
a result of this. Kali had to vacate her abode at Tillai and move 
away to the outskirts of Perumbarrappuliyur. In South Indian 
tradition Kali appears as an indigenous cult-deity possessing no 
affiliation to Siva. The temples dedicated to her are generally located 
on the outskirts of tenements. She is looked upon with fear as the 
diseases of men and animals are believed to be inflicted by her. 

The association of Nataraja of Chidambaram with Kali remains 
unexplainable without an understanding of the krama texts of the 
Pratyabhijna school of thought. The krama doctrine conceives that 
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liberation comes through successive stages, in order. Kalinaya is 
another name for the krama system, because this deity is conceived 
as the Absolute principle (paramatattva). She too exhibits her 
pentad functions—ksepa, jnana, prasamkhyana, gati and nada. 
It may be noted that these acts are in no way different from the 
pentad acts of &va (Chapter XI). In this system Kali takes the place 
of the devi (consort) of &va. Furthermore, just as &va projects his 
dance of the pentad functions from within to the outside, so also 
does Kali—“ svdtma.no bhedanam ksepah ”. According to Baladev 
Upadhyaya (1969), such concepts of Kali are elements of the dakti- 
advaita philosophy that became interwoven into the Pratyabhijna 
dardana. Abhinavagupta’s verse expresses the gist of the esoteric 
significance of Kaji: 

prakaSahkya samvit kramavirahita slunyapadato 
bahirlinatyantam prasarati samacchadakataya 
tatopyantassare galitarabhasadakramataya 
mahakalT seyam mamakalayatam kalamakhilam 

—(Krama Stotra, verse 26) 




Chapter VIII 


“CHIDAMBARA RAHASYA” 

In modern parlance the institution of ‘rahasya’ in the Nataraja 
temple is referred to in a lighter vein to mean that there is actually 
nothing secret about it. However, an analysis of historical and 
cultural background indicates a rather revealing situation. 

At the outset it must be recalled that one of the alternative names 
for the Pratyabhijna system is rahasya sampradaya and that this was 
a designation that had come into vogue in Kashmir itself. Ksema- 
raja’s commentary on Vasugupta’s Spanda Karika calls the teaching 
‘secret’ (commentary on Karika I). The same author closes his Siva- 
sutravimarsinl with the words, “Good people in order to shake off 
samsara should enjoy this &vasutravimars'ini which is filled with 
nectar oozing from the explanation of the Secrets of Siva”. Again, 
the author advises: “carefully think over the&vasutra full of Secrets” 
(P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar’s translation; see also Chapter IX). A tilla, 
it may be noted, admirably served the purpose of a yoga-sthana. 
There is some epigraphic evidence to posit that the tilla at 
Perumbarrappuliyur was used by the followers of the Nataraja cult 
for meditation and yogic practices (Chapter VII). 

Not only for the practice of yoga but also for attaining the final 
samadhi a cave or some other isolated place unseen by others was 
necessary according to the Pratyabhijna precepts, as in many other 
cults that prescribe yogic practices. This is illustrated by a legend 
that has grown around Abhinavagupta. “After finishing his work, 

as he thought,.(he) walked into the Bhairava cave and was 

never seen again” (Pandey, 1935). Such legends are not wanting in 
reference to the tilla at Chidambaram. Nanda, “Manikkavacaka”, 
and even the historically known Appayya DIksita are said to have 
entered the cit-ambaram never to return. There is also a hearsay 
that “Tirumular” entered into the final samadhi here. The basis of 
such legends could obviously be that there was a ‘secret’ chamber 
within the tilla where yogis entered into eternal samadhi. 
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The empty space, now walled off, behind the present Nataraja- 
sthana and leading into the subjacent chamber (Chapter III) should 
have served as the samadhi-sthana for those who practised yoga 
discipline. The main entrance into the tilla exposed to the public 
view must have remained open until comparatively recent times. It 
is difficult to assess when exactly the entrance was walled off and the 
present locus of the icon of Nataraja instituted. It is important 
to recall here that the 'rahasya' panel that lies adjacent to the 
Nataraja-pltha is considered to be coordinate in importance and 
significance to the image of Nataraja itself; that these two are insepa¬ 
rable is suggested by the use of the term pranava-pitha to the common 
platform on which they stand (Somasekhara Diksitar, 1967). It is 
said that “Nataraja represents the sarupa while the ‘ rahasya ’ is 
arupa and the sphatika-linga (Candramaullsvara) is rupdrupa aspects 
of Siva” and are respectively referred to as “sakalasvarupa, niskala- 
svarupa and sakala-niskalasvarupa” (Ramalingam, 1963). 


Whether the ‘ rahasya ’ institution had been considered in the 
past in the same light as at present and whether a locus for its ado¬ 
ration adjacent to the Nataraja icon or anywhere else had been m 
existence in those times are doubtful. There is no' 

‘rahasya' in older literature either on Nataraja or on Chidambaram. 
However, there appears to have been an unmistakable ass _ 
of a yogic type of sddhana known by the name duhara-vidya 'or 
daharopdsana with the Nataraja cult. “Under this metho , 
meditated upon by the devotee in the ethereal space situated in 
middle of his ‘heart’ ( dahara).' ’ “By the word ‘heart’ is not meant 
the physiological organ, but the centre of the body imagined as a 
hollow and filled with dkdda. Akdda is sound conceived not as 
sensation within the brain, but as an objective entity. Such an 
akdda fills the inside of the body. In its centre, which is the heart 
(the ‘i huddhi guhd', “there is a dot of light”, Sivasutravimarsmi, see 
commentary on the sutra:" Vidya Sarlra-satta mantra-rahasyam ). 
One of the methods of daharopdsana is to meditate on Lord of ‘ panca- 
krtya in the lotus-shaped heart of the Viratpurusa ( Pundarika ). 
The plan of the Nataraja temple is compared to the body of the 
Viratpurusa ,, the cit-sabha being His heart, and mahamaya His middle 
part facing the south, etc. (Tilvavanamahatmyam). 
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The origin of dahardpasana is traced to the thoughts in certain 
upanisads as mentioned above. There are a number of imageries 
involving secrecy in the method. As in all yogic practices, 
this method also requires a ‘secret’ place; the daharakada or hrdaya- 
kada, again, has a shade of the same imagery in that it cannot be seen 
from outside (see Paramasivendra Sarasvati’s Daharavidyaprakasika). 

* * * 

In a.d. 1749 Captain Cope took shelter in the Nataraja temple, 
Chidambaram. In a.d. 1753 the French troops not only occupied 
the temple but converted it into a military base. They strengthened 
the outer walls, built bastions, batteries and embrasures. The temple 
was in their possession until 1760 when it was freed by the English. 
Whether the British troops handed it over to its owners or continued 
to occupy it for a few more years is not clear. However, “In the 
course of the II Mysore War (1780-1784) when Sir Eyre Coote 
marched southward from Cuddalore in June 1781, preparatory to 
engaging Hyder Ali, he attacked Chidambaram whose fortified 
Pagoda had been for some time under the occupation of the enemy” 
(Srinivasachari, 1941). This statement obviously means that Hyder’s 
troops should have taken possession of the temple from the British 
sometime prior to a.d. 1780. Thus, but for a short break of a few 
years between 1750 and 1780, the working of the temple may be 
expected to have ceased. 

The Mackenzie Manuscripts, however, state that from “1608 
down to 1678, or 70 years, during the rule of the Nabob of 
Cuddappah, all things at this place (the Nataraja temple) were 
involved in trouble by the Mahomedons; and there was no public 
exercise of this place, of the Saiva religion”. 

Thus there appear to be two periods of interlude in the history 
of the Nataraja temple, one in the 17th and the other in the 18th 
centuries. Four copper plate inscriptions discovered at the 
Tyagarajasvami temple, Tiruvarur (20-23 of 1946/7), state that a 
person who is designated as Cittambala yogi or Cittambala muni 
renovated the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram, made gifts and per¬ 
formed kumbhabhisekam at the instance of Gopala-dadaji, an officer 
of the king. One of these inscriptions is dated in the s'aka year 1611 
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(A.D. 1688) and the same could be the date of the remaining copper 
plates as well, as all these refer to one and the same event. Of these, 
c.p. 21 states that the deity commenced His dance in the sabha in the 
year ksaya. This event more or less coincides with the terminal 
years of the interregnum spoken of by the Mackenzie Manuscripts. 
A Samskrt sloka incised on the 1000-pillared mantapa at the 
Nataraja temple states that Nataraja returned to Chidambaram 
from Tiruvarur to recommence His dance in the Jsaka year 1695 
(a.d. 1773), which date approximates the tail-end of the chronologi¬ 
cally second period of intermission. This part of the 18th century 
was also the period when extensive renovations and repairs to the 
temple were undertaken by the house of Pachaiyappa Mudaliyar. 

Whether there were two periods of intermission, one in the 
17th and the other in the 18th centuries as indicated by the data 
presented above, is a matter that should be left open for future 
investigations. 


The political disturbances during the 17th and 18th centuries 
must have left their impact on the religious life of the owner-priests 
of the Nataraja temple. The duration of the intermissions caused a 
.h.np p of venue for the life of the priests who had to move over to 
Tiruvarur. Although they appear to have taken their personal deity 
of worship along with them, it is doubtful if the conditions in t e 
new environment permitted the conduct of rituals in the same full 
gamut and their yogic meditation with the same rigour as in the 
original habitat. Thus it is likely that certain aspects of their 
personal practices were obliged to be given up as also some of the 
ceremonies and festivals of public nature. Yogic practices obviously 
could not be continued for want of tilla -like abode with a concealed 
chamber, or possibly such of those as were adepts in its practice 
would have met with natural death without leaving the legacy. 
I suspect, therefore, that by the time the Nataraja image was re¬ 
installed in its original habitat, the institution had become bereft 
of one of its vital aspects and therefore the basement chamber of 
the tilla had no further use. At the end of each intermission we hear 
of extensive repairs and renovations for the temple. Could it be 
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that the entrance to the basement chamber was walled off during 
one of these junctures, and the lost aspect of the cult represented by 
a symbol called ‘ rahasya' on a portion of this wall? The thus instal¬ 
led * rahasya' however, appears to be a confused amalgam of diverse 
‘secret’ contexts mentioned earlier. It may be recalled that one 
such context conceives daharakada (generally translated as ‘space or 
ether’). Is it not probable that an extended, but rather involving, 
concept of an ‘akada lingo’ was evolved later to obscure the real 
significance of the basement chamber? The rituals that are being 
conducted now to the ‘ rahasya ’ panel in the name of ‘ dahardpasana 
has nothing to do with the yogic sadhana with which the name 
was associated to begin with and have only beclouded the real 
significance. 

Along with these innovations, other minor parts and structural 
units of the cit-sabhd were also given esoteric significances in a some¬ 
what clumsy and muddled manner. Amongst these, the ‘Lotus of the 
Heart’, ‘nadi’, ‘pranayama’, ‘mahamaya’ etc., possess purely yogic 
connotations, which, however, suggest that in the past the tilla was 
essentially yoga-sthana. Sthalapuranas like Tilvavanamahatmyam, 
Pundarlkapuramahatmyam and Chidambaramahatmyam expound 
these aspects. 



Chapter IX 


INSTITUTIONS OF OTHER RELIGIONS 
AT PERUMBARRAPPULIYUR 


In addition to the institution of Nataraja, there were other 
<>aivite denominations residing at Perumbarrappuliyur from the 
beginning of the Cola dynasty in the 9th century. According to 
Balasubrahmanyam (1966) the Anantlsvaram temple belongs to the 
time of Vijayalaya and Parantaka I. From the time of these kings 
until the regnal years of Rajaraja I, a puranic type of Pas'upata cult 
was dominating in the Tamil country, and as mentioned elsewhere 
(Chapter X), the Golaki school of Saivism began to strike roots 
from the 11th century. 

Perumbarrappuliyur and environs were the earliest centres for 
the establishment of monasteries belonging to the Golaki school 
of Saivism. As early as a.d. 1041, in the reign of Rajendra I, we hear 
of a monastery (Melaichcheri) belonging to the Laksadhyayl lineage 
of this school at this place; it is interesting to note that the preceptor’s 
name was Kanakasabhapati.... des'ikar, which shows that even 
during this early period, the Golaki school had accepted Nataraja 
as their deity (88 of 1946/7). There was also another lineage of the 
Golaki school known as Kllaimadasantana situated at Tiruvarur. 
A record of Rajanarayana ^ambuvaraya (12th century) states that a 
preceptor by name Vagls'varadeva of this lineage was residing at 
Perumbarrappuliyur (483 of 1920). Yet another record of the same 
chief from Adipurls'vara temple, Tiruvorriyur, near Madras, confirms 
the existence of a Golaki institution (Bhiksa mat ha) 
Perumbarrappuliyur (212 of 1912). Here again we see their continued 
overtures to absorb Nataraja as a member of their pantheon. 
Ravalar Kailasadevar, a preceptor of the Vadakkil matha of the 
Golaki school at Tiruvannamalai, bought lands at Perumbar¬ 
rappuliyur for growing flowers therein for use in the Nataraja 
temple; the grant was approved by the Kadava chief, Kopperunjinga 
(11 of 1935/6, a.d. 1248; 106 of 1934/5, a.d. 1254). In the 14th 
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century, the Melaicceri matha referred to above (88 of 1946/7) 
continued to function. Provision was made for feeding the resident 
tapasvins by the people of Al ividaitangiparru (115 of 1939/40, a.d. 
1301). There was another Goiaki ( Bhiksa ) institution by name 
Tiruvejlaikavalan tirumadam functioning at the place under the 
headship of a preceptor, Tiruppunavas'al Mudaliyar (399 of 1954/5, 
a.d. 1484). The continuous and close association of the Goiaki 
school of ^aivism with Perumbarrappuliyur and the institution of 
Nataraja therein through a couple of centuries should have contri¬ 
buted a considerable measure of impact towards the imposition of 
syncretic factors on the Nataraja cult (Chapter X). 

In the 13th century we see another sect of ^aivites having influ¬ 
ence in Chidambaram. The concerned persons—obviously religious 
leaders—hailed from Daksina Radha country. Somanathadeva 
alias Udaiyar Svamidevar made over a land gift, which he had receiv¬ 
ed earlier from the mulaparusaiyar of Perumbarrappuliyur, for the 
cultivation of a flower garden for use of the Nataraja temple (9 of 
1935/6, a.d. 1219). Another person by name Tsvara-siva gave lands 
for a similar purpose (105 of 1934/5, a.d. 1262). It is not possible 
to ascertain their specific creed of J>aivism. The contents of the 
inscription suggest that they must have migrated to the Tamil country 
perhaps a century earlier. 

In addition to the religious preceptors and their institutions as 
mentioned above, there were a number of mathas situated at 
Perumbarrappuliyur. In the time of Kulottunga I there was a feeding 
house called Tillaivalandanan matha. A grant executed in the reign 
of this king records an endowment for feeding the devotees in this 
institution. In view of the benefactions bestowed by this king towards 
the institution of. Nataraja, it is likely that the said matha was built 
by him as an expression of his respect and admiration of the 
“andanars of the tilla”. There was also a matha at Ulagamudaiya 
caturvedimangalam, a hamlet of Perumbarrappuliyur (278 of 1913, 
a.d. 1123). An unnamed monastery (guhai) wherein tapasvins 
resided was the recipient of some endowment towards its mainten¬ 
ance (3 of 1935/6, a.d. 1185). In the 16th regnal year of Rajaraja III 
(a.d. 1233) there was a feeding institution by name Arapperun- 
celviccalai. It is said that atulars —destitutes or disabled persons 
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(5777,I, No. 20)—received rice, firewood, etc., from this house. We 
also hear of Tirunavukkarasudevan matha (305 of 1958/9, a . d . 1234), 
Savitri matha (309 of 1958/9, probably 14th century), a matha built 
by a native of Taramangalam (21 of 1900, Acyutadevaraya’s period) 
and Periyadevanayanar matha (107 of 1946/7, 16th century). All 
these appear to have been involved essentially in affording food and 
shelter to the needy. 

That such a religious environment continues to pervade at 
Chidambaram in the present day as well speaks of the continuously 
increasing glory of Nataraja. The existing monasteries over there 
belong to diverse orders of ^aivite sects, some of them having affi¬ 
liation with their respective chief institutions outside the town of 
Chidambaram (Somasundaram, 1963). Most of these appear to be 
centres for dissemination of knowledge pertaining to their respective 
faiths. Irrespective of their individual sectarian following, they look 
upon Lord Nataraja as their own god, although with an adopted 
label. It is strange that even the VTras'aiva sect, which according to 
tradition is not expected to take cognizance of iconic forms of 
worship, has begun to interpret some vacanas of their preceptors, 
Basaves'vara and Akkamahadevi, in terms of the ananda tandava 
form of Nataraja (Basavaraju, 1963). 

There have been unmistakable evidence of the Vedic religion 
having had its sporadic but even distribution throughout the Tamil 
country as elsewhere in South India from the 7th century a . d . The 
hymns of both the ^aivite and the Vaisnavite devotees refer to the 
Brahmanical rites, the smoke emanating from the sacrificial fire- 
pits, and the sound of the Vedic chants. The considerable number of 
Caturvedimangalams founded and added on to Perumbarrappuliyur 
(Chapter I) is clearly indicative of the Vedic atmosphere that 
pervaded in Chidambaram. 

It is difficult to ascertain if the Nataraja cult left any impact at 
all on the followers of the Vedic religion. On the other hand, there 
are some indications that the Tillaites adopted certain elements 
from the Vedic lore. It is well to remember that puranic themes had 
by then become interwoven with the local brand of J^aivism—for 
example, that Lord &va was the source of both Agamas and Vedas, 
that he loved to listen to the chanting of the Vedas, etc. The data- 
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rudriya part of the Vedic lore appears to have been specially pre¬ 
ferred not only by the contemporary ^aivites but also by the devout 
writers of puranic literature. A study of the later stotras concerning 
the Lord of Dance at Chidambaram shows the clear interlacing of 
such puranic elements with the general praises and achievements 
of &va. 

It is very probable that the Tillaites could have drawn these 
Vedic elements from the local 5>aivites or from the Brahmanas. 
The use of certain Vedic mantras in connection with the public 
worship of Nataraja and of the Candramaulls'vara linga are obviously 
Vedic infiltrations (Chapter X). 




Chapter X 


ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE NATARAJA TEMPLE 


I 

Repeated attention is drawn to the way in which the affairs of the 
temple of Nataraja are being managed and this feature is cited as 
an administrative set-up that is unique (Ramakrishna Aiyer, 1946; 
Somasundaram, 1963). The earliest epigraphic reference to an 
administrative committee that was in charge of the affairs of this 
temple occurs in the year a.d. 1116 (117 of 1888); the committee was 
constituted of the following members: 1. Tondaiman; 2. Tiruvai- 
yarudaiyan; 3. Madurantaka Brahmadirayan; 4. Tillaiambala 
Pallavarayan; 5. those involved in drikaryam ; 6. those involved in 
koyil nayakam; and 7. those involved in tirumaligaikkuru. Of these, 
Nos. 1-4 appear to represent the government and Nos. 5-7 the 
owner priests who were supervising the different internal functions 
of the institution. Of the first four, it is likely that Tondaiman 
stands for Karunakara Tondaiman and Madurantaka Brahmarayan 
for Jnanamurti Pandita, both of whom were officers under the king. 

During the time of Kulottunga III also there was a similar 
committee the constitution of which was as follows: 1. Tennavan 
Brahmarayan; 2. Jayatunga Pallavarayan; 3. Tillaiambala Pallava- 
ravan* 4. those involved in mahedvara kankani; 5. those involved 
in srikaryam; 6. those involved in samudayam; 7. those involved 
in koyil nayakam; 8. those involved in tiru-mdtigaikkuru; and 
9 kanakkar. Here again the first three obviously refer to the officers 
of the king, although they cannot be identified with specific indivi¬ 
duals A persual of the inscriptions from the time of Kulottunga I to 
that of Vikrama Pandya (14th century) through Kopperunjinga 
(13th century) indicates the rather stereotyped pattern of constitu¬ 
tion of the managing committee—a combination of governmental 
representatives who were holding other offices and owner priests of 
the temple. 
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The number of the king’s officers on the committee varied 
from three to eight during various periods from the 13th to 14th 
century. The largest number is recorded in an epigraph of Kula- 
s'ekhara Pandya (124 of 1888; SII, IV, No. 229). The names given 
are: Tennavan Brahmarayan, Kulasekhara Brahmarayan, Vikrama- 
cola Brahmarayan, Vikrama Pandya Brahmarayan, Jayatunga Pallava¬ 
rayan, Enadirayan and Tillaiambala Pallavarayan. Some of these 
names, e.g., Tennavan Brahmarayan and Tillaiambala Pallavarayan, 
occur repeatedly in inscriptions ranging from the time of Kulot- 
tunga III to that of Vikrama Pandya (14th century). Thus these 
names appear to be indicative of the offices that the individuals were 
holding. The remaining part of the committee was a more homo¬ 
geneous group consisting of persons involved in the internal mana¬ 
gement of the temple. 

A survey of epigraphic literature of the medieval Tamil country 
indicates that the management of many temples were within the 
control of such committees and that the Nataraja institution was 
no exception. As early as the time of Rajaraja I (about a.d. 1000), 
the affairs of the Vedaranyes'vara temple, Vedarayanam, was under 
the management of a committee constituted of the elders of the 
village, supervisors, and temple managers (SII, XVII, No. 492). 
The same temple, during the time of Rajaraja III (a.d. 1245), was 
being looked after by the sthanattars (trustees), devakanmis (official 
priests), accountant, and mahefvara supervisors. Thus the committee 
appears to have undergone constitutional modifications as governed 
by changed conditions in the political field. Occasional references 
occur in epigraphs mentioning the constitution of joint committee 
(of the kind in existence for the Nataraja temple) set up for the 
management of other temples. 

Although it appears likely that the tilla, and Perumbar- 
rappuliyur had been given as a free gift to the Pratyabhijna settlers 
and hence they were the virtual owners of this property, the land 
gifts and transactions that were made to the institution perhaps 
needed supervision or some kind of control or protection by the 
officers of the Government. This should have resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of joint committees. The Nataraja temple was being managed 
by such committees practically till the 15th century. The priests. 
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therefore, had not become completely independent of the govern¬ 
mental supervision as at present. 


We often find in literature statements to the effect that up to the 
time of Vikrama Cola (a.d. 1118-1135)‘ the transactions made on 
behalf of the temple were in the name of Candes'vara but subsequ¬ 
ently they were registered in the name of temple priests and trustees 
either jointly or severally” {Ann. Rep. Epigr., 1914, Part II, para 14). 
This opinion has found currency in more modern writings as well 
(e.g., Somasundaram, 1963). I have not been able to find evidence for 
this opinion in reference to the Nataraja temple. Of the 8 inscriptions 
of Kulottunga I that have been collected from this temple (4 in 1888, 
2 in 1912 and 1 each in 1918 and 1958/9) none mentions Candesvara 
as the intermediary. On the contrary, one of these epigraphs dated 
in a d. 1116 categorically gives the composition of the managing 
committee (117 of 1888). On the basis of this evidence, I am inclined 
to believe that from the time of Kulottunga I the organizational 
affairs of the temple rested in the hands of a joint committee con¬ 
stituted of the king’s officers and temple priests. 


That the temple has no landed property today (Ramaknshna 
Aiver 1946' Somasundaram, 1963) is understandable. In the past, 
however the number of land units or villages gifted to the temple 
by Tings'and their subjects from the time ofRajendralto the period 
of Vijayanagar rulers is really staggering. Many of these records 
specify lands for the cultivation of flower gardens. Some of these 
could have gone out of possession of the temple during the period 
of sectarian ^quarrels of the 16th century and the rest during the 
Anglo-French and Anglo-Mysore wars. 


II 

In order to meaningfully appreciate the ritualistic aspects of the 
Nataraja cult, as seen at present at Chidambaram, it is necessary to 
obtain a general background of the &uvite rehgious envuonment 

that was pervading the Tamil country urm | 

centuries A1 hough there were a number of well-founded Siva 

temples in the Cola country during the reign of Aditya I to that of 
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Parantaka I (Balasubrahmanyam, 1966, 1971), it is difficult to obtain 
a picture of the ritualistic modes therein or of the type or types of 
^aivism that they represented. Some of the 10th century texts re¬ 
cognize four sects of J^aivism— Saiva, Padupata, Karunika siddhanta 
and Kapalika (Bhamdti of Vacaspati Mis'ra), or Saiva, Padupata, 
Vaidesika, Naiyayika, (Yadastilaka of Sbmadeva). As the latter 
text was written in South India (Karnataka region) under the patro¬ 
nage of the Rastrakutas and as this dynasty had contacts with the 
Cola country, the scope of Somadeva’s work may be deemed to 
have covered the Tamil land as well. Thus the 3aivite sects that be 
speaks of could have had their respective following in the Tamil 
speaking areas also. The dominant sect, however, appears to have been 
a kind of Pasupata cult that was strongly influenced by Siva Puranas. 
The Tripuradahana, Samhara-Tandavas of Jsiva, 5*iva residing on the 
mount Kailas, Ravana lifting the Kailas, encounters of Brahma and 
Visnu in finding out the extremities of the column of fire, Daksa- 
Yagna, Durga, Vinayaka, Daksinamurti and Somaskanda are fre¬ 
quent motifs that found expression in sculpture and literature of the 
period. The emphasis appears to have been laid on following the 
kriya and carya parts of the Saivagamas. Visiting the ^temples 
regularly, offering worship and prayer to the consecrated Siva linga 
therein were the most popular aspects of religious practice. 

It is in this climate that a small group of followers of the Pratya¬ 
bhijna school of Saivism settled down at Chidambaram. Their 
religious practices emphasized the yoga and jnana aspects of 
Saivagamas. It should also be noted that the set of agamas they 
followed were different from the 28 Saivagamas that are supposed to 
have been current in the Tamil country. The principal object of 
meditation of the Pratyabhijna followers was the ananda tandava 
icon expressing the pancakrtya and pancaksara aspects of Sarvesvara 
while the corresponding objects of worship in the local environment 
was the amconic Siva linga. The Pratyabhijna thoughts were at a 
speculative level while the Pasupata tenets dominated the ritualistic 
plane. By virtue of their exclusive and yet unobstructive nature, the 
Pratyabhijna followers drew the attention of the Cola rulers who 
were themselves Saivites of a different cult. The patronage of these 
monarchs to the Pratyabhijnists was motivated by genuine feeling 
of fellow-travellers, but was not of an involving type. Thus, amonas- 

7 
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tery was built for the Pratyabhijna immigrants at Perumbarrap¬ 
puliyur, this village and some lands were gifted to them, and their 
object of meditation (the ananda tandava icon) was adored with a 
kind of innocent wonder. The exclusive background and practices 
of the Pratyabhijnists stood in the way of their making inroads into 
the contemporary Pas'upata realm and vice versa. 

Thus the institution set up at Perumbarrappuliyur was strictly 
a monastery for the followers of the Pratyabhijnadardana and never 
a temple in the Pas'upata sense. The icon of ananda tandava that was 
installed in the monastery {tilla) was an object of their private medi¬ 
tation but never an image meant to be worshipped in public. 


During the regnal years of Rajaraja I and Rajendra I the weft 
of the Golaki school of ^aivism was introduced into the warp of the 
Pas'upata cult, which, as already stated, had the dominant following 
in the country. As these two cults had many factors m common, 
the varn running in two directions wove themselves into a mutually 
compact tapestry (Swamy, 1972). This new ritualistic pattern soon 
established itself as the norm of Saivism in the Tamil country through 
the succeeding centuries. 

The exclusiveness of the Pratyabhijna following (Nataraja cult) 
c its strength as well as weakness. It could not reconcile 

itsetftcTadopt the new pattern because of the difference in basic tenets 
and thus was obliged to form its own encystment. The Golaki school 
of 3aivism because of its less rigid outlook not only adapted itself 
to local influences but also accepted the icon of ananda tandava as 
let another anthropomorphic form of &va. This icon soon found 
entry into their temples in a specially constructed niche. The visible 
form given to the panccikriya motif was the strongest point of the 
Pratyabhijna school and it is no wonder that this grandiose concep¬ 
tion^ execution has left an everlasting mark on the cultural, 
religious and literary history of the Tamil country. 


With the initial placement of the ananda tandava icon in the 
-olden-roofed tilla at Perumbarrappuliyur, all these three units— 
the icon the tilla, and the town (Perumbarrappuliyur)—began to 
attract 3aivite devotees as at a centre of pilgrimage. To them, the 
Nataraja institution appeared simply as a temple where there was a 
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deity of worship; they were prone to expect here also the same type 
of ritualistic modes as they were accustomed to witness in other 
contemporary &va temples. The rulers also were quick to realize 
the situation and Kulottunga I initiated the construction of accessory 
structures to the tilla, thereby endeavouring to superimpose the 
status of a temple over the monastic institution. 

The followers of the Nataraja cult were not averse to the public 
desire. They could not, however, accept in toto the type of ritualistic 
worship that was current in contemporary temples because of the 
essentially different agamas which they followed. At the same time 
they could not ignore the popularity of the existing practices in other 
temples. Therefore it became necessary for them to evolve new 
formulae for public worship that would retain some of their own 
traditional elements at the same time incorporating some of the 
current practices. 

It was obviously under these circumstances that ‘Nataraja Nitya 
Pujasutram” and “Pujapatanjalam” were composed. Evolution of 
these ritualistic modes of public worship imparted the complexion 
of a temple to the Nataraja-sthana (tilla). By the end of the 13th 
century almost all the usual accessory structural units of a temple 
complex had also been established—a separate kamakottam, 100-and 
1000-pillared manfapas, nrtta-mantapa (ratha manfapa), prakaras, 
gopuras, etc. (Chapter VI). During the same century the addition of 
mulasthana shrine with a linga consecrated therein (Chapter IV) 
completed the complex and thereby superimposed one of the basic 
elements of the indigenous cult of fSaivism. 

The 16th century saw the construction and consecration of the 
Govindaraja shrine within the temple complex (Chapter V). Although 
this event sparked off a series of sectarian troubles of serious con¬ 
sequences, the institution acquired a new complexion which, in 
modem times, has given rise to flights of imagination conceiving 
the &va-Visnu amicability as having been in existence from the 
Pallava times (Chapter VII). 

The present-day owner-priests of the temple are mostly Yajur- 
vedins while a few are Rgvedins; they belong to the Bodhayana sutra 
(Ramalingam, 1963). One cannot be very sure whether their ances- 
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tors also had the same affiliations. If they had been strict followers 
of the Vedic religion their objection to the consecration of a Visnu 
image cannot be explained. It is difficult to understand the exact 
nature of the Vedic alliance of the Tillaites at Chidambaram. Be¬ 
cause, their faith was completely opposed to Vedic and Upanisadic 
thoughts from the beginning. Their ritualistic modes were largely 
drawn from tantric lore. Even in its homeland the system appears to 
have become obscure by about the 15th century or even earlier and 
Vedic rituals and influences infiltrated into the system at the religious 
level (Kaul, 1925). Could there have been a parallel trend in the case 
of the Pratyabhijnists at Chidambaram? 

It may be recalled here that South India had Vedic contacts 
practically from the time of the Pallavas. The institution and orga¬ 
nisation of Caturvedimangalams were started by the rulers of this 
dynasty and the custom was carried through with greater vigour by 
the kings of the succeeding dynasties. There were institutions of this 
type in the vicinity of Perumbarrappuliyur itself during the medieval 
period. By the 13th century, the Pratyabhijnists here had already lost 
much of their exclusiveness due to the impact of the indigenous Saiva 
cult. Could it not be possible that they also adopted some of the 
customs and modes of Vedic religion and judiciously introduced a 
part of it into the ritualistic pattern of worship in the temple? At 
present, the only Vedic element that is witnessed is the use of Vedic 
mantras. 

Whether the diksitars follow all the other samskaras prescribed 
for smartas is not known. It should also be noted that they do not 
directly partake of the strictly religious functions or ceremonies in 
smarta households and that they do not recognize the authority of 
the smarta mat has. The conduct of worship and other rituals to the 
CandramaulisVara linga is suggestive of the domestic type of ritualis¬ 
tic mode performed by the adherents of the smarta cult and even 
here we see a conglomeration of Vedic, tantric and agamic elements. 
In spite of such vagaries, pointed attention is drawn to the so-called 
“ Vaidik ” type of worship in the Nataraja temple in modern literature 
and this is claimed as one of the exclusive features of the institution. 

A correct understanding of the sectarian affinities of the present- 
day diksitars is further confused by their own claim that Umapati 
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sivacarya was one of their ancestors; the seriousness with which they 
make this statement cannot be assessed. If there be any genuineness 
in the claim, would it not be natural to expect them to belong to the 
same community to which Umapati belonged (if they mean a blood 
relationship) or to follow the tenets of Saiva siddhanta (if they mean 
a spiritual ancestry)? There are reasons, however, to deny both 
these possibilities. The truth appears to be that the present-day 
diksitars have completely forgotten their own ancestry and history. 

The early marriageable age among the dlksitar community is 
cited as one of their exclusive customs (Ramakrishna Aiyer, 1946; 
Somasundaram, 1963). There appears to be nothing unique about 
it. Such is still the general custom in many traditionally inclined 
families whether dvijas or non -dvijas. Furthermore a man in the 
dlksitar community of today is qualified to perform certain important 
rituals and worship only after his marriage, and such a member 
thereby stands a monetary gain. The continuance of this tradition 
amongst them is therefore to be looked upon as a means of securing 
an early economic stability rather than conforming to the injunction 
of the grhya-sutras. 

Attention is drawn to their strictly endemic type of marriage 
alliances. This again cannot be considered as being exclusive to the 
diksitars. There are numerous other castes and communities, parti¬ 
cularly of traditional disposition, who do not go outside their own 
fold for marriage alliances. I am inclined to the view that this custom 
of the owner-priests of the Nataraja temple is a consequence, of their 
geographical isolation over centuries. When a small group of their 
ancestors initially settled down at Chidambaram they must have 
lost social contacts with their kin in Kashmir. There are no indi¬ 
cations of their increase in number due to subsequent immigrations. 
Thus, it became incumbent on the settlers to choose matrimonial 
alliances amongst themselves. 


in 

A vague suspicion arises whether a major turning point in the 
Nataraja cult could not have occurred in the 16th century following 
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the consecration of the Visnu shrine (Chapter V) within the precincts 
of the Nataraja temple by Acyutaraya inA.D. 1539. As already men¬ 
tioned, this event triggered off a never-ending series of sectarian 
troubles leading to violent outbursts of feelings now and then. There 
are at least a couple of instances when the clergy of the Nataraja 
shrine, unfortunately though, appear to have exhibited the offensive 
and upper hand, during such encounters. Once they became 
involved in such worldly affairs—granting for a moment that their 
grievances were genuine—, how can they be expected to keep up 
their yogic and religious disciplines ? 

It is said that Vaiyappa Krishnappa Kondama Nayaka, a 
subordinate chief of Venkata II(a.d. 1586-1614), made provision for 
20 offerings to be distributed among the Saiva mendicants and 
that the endowments were placed under the supervision of Namas- 
sivaya-udaiyar, the superintendent of all kultalais (services) in the 
temple (349 of 1912, a.d. 1588). Two copper plate grants of the 
Marattah king, ^arabhaji, mention that certain gifts made to the 
temple of Chidambaresvara were left in charge of one Aghorasiva- 
Pandaram (c.p. 16 and 17 of 1946 / 7 , respectively, a.d. 1733 and 1719). 
Would this not suggest that there was a major change in the admini¬ 
strative set-up of the temple? What had happened to those govern¬ 
mental officers and those srikdryam favors, tirumaligaikkum favors, 
koyil nayakam favors, etc., who formed a part of the temple admini¬ 
strative committee, all during the earlier periods? The Vijayanagar 
dynasties might have preferred to institute their own system of 
management of the temples, as a consequence of which the pre¬ 
viously existing system was discontinued. Could it not be that the 
non-cooperative and somewhat rebellious attitude of the priests 
of the Nataraja temple towards the Crown, following the conse¬ 
cration of the Govindaraja shrine, upset the rulers as a result of which 
the managemental propriety was taken away from the priests and 
given over to a third party personnel who were neither the followers 
of the Pratyabhijna system nor of the Srivaisnava religion? The 
names of the new appointees are strongly suggestive of their fava 
siddhdnta following; it may be noted that at that time the preceptors 
of this faith were successfully managing the affairs of a number of 
&va temples in the Tamil country with Tiruvavaduturai as their 
chief seat. The point then is, how and when the present-day diksitars 
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regained the ownership of the Nataraja temple. This is one of the 
ticklish aspects in the history of the Nataraja temple and there are 
no definite answers available at present. A critical analysis of 
the circumstantial happenings give room to draw following infe¬ 
rences : 

(a) The tillaivalandanars (the Tillaites ) were the owners as well 
as the custodians of the Nataraja institution proper; the manage¬ 
ment of its landed properties were being supervised by a joint commit¬ 
tee constituted of these persons and governmental officials until 
the 15/16th centuries. 

(b) In the time of the Aravidu house of Vijayanagar, the admini¬ 
strative responsibilities were taken away from the committee and 
entrusted to pandarams. The andanars, however, were in charge of 
the conduct of daily worship and other internal routines. 

(c) During the period of wars in the 17th and 18th centuries 
there was a serious disruption in the working of the temple and as a 
consequence the managing staff as well as the priests moved out of 
the habitat for considerable stretches of time, involving two or three 
generations. 

( d) When normalcy returned, the descendants of the priests 
returned with the icon of Nataraja, re-established the icon and 
rehabilitated themselves. 

(e) It is likely that their absence from the habitat and the 
occupation of the place of worship by non-Hindu rulers necessitated 
elaborate purificatory rituals both for themselves and for the temple 
prior to reoccupation. These should have involved a series of dJksa 
and prayadcitta ceremonies and after having undergone these rituals, 
they acquired the designation of diksitars, a name which continues 
to the present day. 

(/) The pandaram, who functions in the office of the “podu- 
manusyan” in the meetings conducted by the dlksitars today (Ind. 
Law Rep., V, pp. 73.85), is obviously a relic of their having had the 
pandarams as their administrative chiefs a couple of centuries ago. 









Part Four: Religion and Philosophy 





Chapter XI 


PRATYABHIJNA DARSANA AND THE CONCEPT 
OF ANANDA TANDAVA 


I 

Pratyabhigna (recognition) is a unique act, a complete fusion 
of subject and object. “The illumination of objects as being present, 
really exists inside, but is made to appear outside” (I harapratya- 
bhijnasutra, V. 1). “The Lord, in the aspect of cit (individual), being 
under the influence of desire, causes the totality of objects to shine 
as if existing outside, (though) without a substratum, like a yogi 
(ibid., V. 6). The purport is very succinctly expressed in ^ivadrsti 
(1.2): Atmaiva sarvabhavesu sphuranivrta cidvibhuh (&va veils 
Himself in an individual soul, called the inner self, and unfolds His 
world-drama outside). 

One of the basic tenets of the doctrine is the realization that 
manifestation of the universe is the result of the Power (£akti) of 
Siva. Siva is never devoid of Power and the Power never exists alone 
by itself. Thus, because £iva is inseparable from Sakti, he is the 
Supreme Lord. Creation is his sport and the universe has come into 
being out of his own volition, because He is independent (svechchaya). 
The universe is made up of appearances which are all real in the 
sense that they are aspects of the Siva-Sakti (Ultimate Reality). 

/ 

Sakti has innumerable aspects. Of these, cit-dakti is the Power 
of intelligence or self-luminosity, while ananda-dakti, the Power of 
independence, which is bliss or joy (tfivasutravimaraHni, 1.19). diva’s 
activities are Five-fold— srsti (creation), sthiii (maintenance), sam- 
hara (destruction), tirddhana (concealment) and anugraha (favour). 
These represent His sport, in which He brings into play His own 
consciousness (cit) and volition, expressive of bliss (ananda). These 
ideas are elegantly expressed in a nutshell in the opening verse of 
Pratyabhijn ahrdaya: 
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namasSivaya satatam pancakrtyabhidayine 
cidananda ghanasvatma paramarthavabhasine 

(Obeisance to &va, who is always united in the form of cit and 
ananda and expresses Himself in the Five-fold functions). 

He is felt everywhere either as suksma (microform, invisible) 
or as sthula (macroform, visible). He is the one aspect of the atma 
within; in another, the protector of the koda (body) from without. 
His dance covers the entire universe and beyond; it is perceived within 
the space of the heart ( daharakada ) as well as in the space outside 
(bahirakada) and is the fullest expression of His spanda (pulsatory) 
aspect. Yet His svechchd quality is never exhausted (see the com¬ 
mentaries on the sutras: “nartaka atma” and “rango antaratma”). 

Thus we see that the blueprint in its complete form for a 
graphic representation of the cosmic nartaka in His ananda tandava 
aspect had been prepared by the earliest thinkers of the Pratyabhijna 
school of philosophy. It is difficult to know whether the blueprint 
was moulded into metal in Kashmir itself—the birth-place of the 
idea in the 9th century—where the concepts were formulated. The 
total absence of this motif in the sculptural history of Kashmir or of 
North India in such early times has directed search for prototypes 
in the South. When we look for the earliest plastic representations 
of the ananda tandava form, we should scrupulously avoid all those 
forms of icons of Nataraja with catura and lalita poses as well as 
those dance forms of &va shown with more than two pair of arms, 
as these do not convey the basic pancakrtya motif.* 

The only typical form of dance-icon transferring this motif is 
the one with the lifted left leg and four hands. Three of the hands 
bear the mudras representing the acts of creation, destruction and 
maintenance; the standing foot suggests concealment and the lifted 
one, favour. As Zimmer (1946) has observed, “the ‘elephant hand 
indicates the linkage of the three to two, and promises peace to t e 
soul that experiences the relationship”. 

* [Nautiyal, (1970) refers to the Nafraraja shrine at Jagoswar as having beenbu.lt m about a.d. 
810. The icon contained therein, according to his statements, as a tandava of Siva in the to P 
Therefore, this form of Nrtyamiirti should not be confused with the ananda tandava aspect.J 
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Of the earliest representations of the ananda tandava icon in 
South India, a relief in stone from the rock-cut cave temple in &ya- 
mangalam is referred to by Srinivasan (1960; see also Bala- 
subrahmanyam, 1971). This cave is believed to have been excavated 
during the time of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I (c. a.d. 630). 
Srinivasan understands the concerned sculpture as being coeval with 
the cave. There are serious difficulties in accepting the date as well 
as the identity of the panel. The upper right (proper) hand holds 
what appears to be the flame while the corresponding left clasps an 
instrument (axe); the lower right hand is in abhaya-mudra while the 
corresponding left hangs down with no relation to the lifted foot; 
Muyalaka is absent. The drum and the drummer bear strong resem¬ 
blance to the ones in the well-known Chalukyan &va -tandava panel 
from Ellora. Srinivasan is quite aware of these deviations from the 
type and cautiously writes: “The pose of the legs almost resembles 

that of the ananda tandava form-”. Secondly, I am unable to 

perceive any aspect of the pallava stylistic idiom in this panel. The 
craftsmanship is very crude, which feature 1 take to be of a derivati¬ 
vely degenerate type rather than a chronologically primitive one. 
However crude a Pallava sculpture be, one cannot fail to be 
impressed with the mobility of outline and the pulsating life-like 
quality of form. The Slyamangalam form, on the contrary, is rigid 
and dead. Arguments that are advanced to the effect that the out¬ 
landish nature of the panel could be due to the different texture of 
the stone and the implements used in the execution of the sculpture 
are least convincing. Thirdly, while it may be true that the excava¬ 
tion part of the cave belongs to the 7th century, the same need not 
be taken for granted for all the sculptures contained therein— 
particularly that of the dancing oiva into which certain aspects of 
the ananda tandava motif has been read. The origins of the Pratya - 
bhigna dardana cannot be traced to periods earlier than the 9th 
century a.d. Under these circumstances, my personal opinion is 
that the panel under discussion is of a much later date, perhaps of 
the Vijayanagar period. The superimposition of this cr’aftsmenship 
over Pallava architecture and sculpture is a well-known phenomenon 
in the cultural history of the Tamil land. 

Another sculptural “representation of the typical Nataraja in 
the ananda tandava form” is also referred to by Srinivasan. This 
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comes from Tiruvalls'varam temple, Tirunelveli district. The author 
proposes the first half of the 10th century for this representation in 
stone. While the ananda tandava identity of the sculpture appears to 
be probable, the mutilation of critical parts do not admit of a more 
precise determination. However, the point here is whether the 
ananda tandava representation in stone appeared as early as the date 
proposed? This form of &va remained confined to the limits of 
Chidambaram until the time of Rajaraja 1, and its incorporation into 
other temples commenced from the early part of the 11th century. 
Even so, the icons were allocated into specially built niches or im¬ 
provised alcoves within the temples and never formed an integral 
part of the structure of the main shrine. Instances of lithic ananda 
tandava icons built in as integral parts of constructions are conspic¬ 
uously few and this trend is indicative of a much later period than the 
corresponding icons in metal. 


11 

It is more than mere curiosity to think aloud about the first 
iconic form of ananda tandava that was cast to be installed in the 
tilla at Perumbarrappuliyur. The topic resolves itself around two 
loci: (0 representations in metal, and («) those in stone. It should be 
recalled in this connection that the Pratyabhigna settlement a 
Perumbarrappuliyur cannot be older than the time of its origin m 
Kashmir in the middle of the 9th century. It could have ^ 

,o the South, at the earliest, in the late part ofth.s century. Jn terms 
of Cola history, there is no conclusive eviden e 
who preceded Parantaka I with the settlement. In J ’ 
southward migration of the Pratyabhigna doctrine signifies the move¬ 
ment of the pancakrtya motif. 

When the immigrants from Kashmir settled down in the Tamil 
country, the Civile temples in the latter terrain had attained a relati¬ 
vely advanced status with all the important umts of the complex- 
Zrbha-grha, ardha-mantapa, mukha-mmtapa kaphas, vmarn, etc. 
The Pis'upata legacy from the time of the Pal lavas was continuously 
evolving and enriching monographic forms of Siva, executed in 
Stone, amongst which there had also been samhara-nrtya group 
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(Dances of Destruction, e.g., gaja-samhara, tripura-samhara, etc.) 
as well as other nrtya-murtis portraying the peaceful ( saumya ) 
aspects (sandhya-tandava, gauri-tandava, etc.) It should not be 
concluded, however, that these dance motifs served as prototypes 
for the evolution of the ananda-tandava form. On the contrary, the 
latter was evolved independently as an integral part of the Pratya- 
bhijna philosophy (Sutra: “nartaka atma”). 

Metal Icons: Although some examples of bronze images from 
the Pallava period have come to light, they are relatively of smaller 
dimensions, and probably served the purposes of domestic 
worship. The total absence of any reference to metal images 
in the Pallava inscriptions not only confirms the above inference 
but also raises an important issue—whether the custom of taking 
out bronze images in public processions is not of much later 
origin, as a result of which the techniques for casting large 
images had to be developed. Such images begin to make their 
appearance from about the middle part of the 10th century 
(Srinivasan, P. R., 1956). Under these circumstances, the first icon 
of the ananda tandava motif that was associated with the tilla could 
have been of relatively smaller dimensions, suited for private medita¬ 
tion by the inmates. The metal icon of Nataraja assigned by Bala- 
subrahmanyam (1971, Plate 5) to the period of Parantaka I neither 
conforms to the ananda tandava type nor to the group of smaller- 
sized images. 

Lithic Icons: The craft of working in stone medium had already 
attained a zenith during the Pallava period. Therefore the reason 
for the late appearance of the ananda tandava form in stone cannot 
be due to the lack of technical know-how. There was no necessity 
for installing a lithic image in the tilla as it was never conceived as a 
temple at the time of its founding; also, in spite of its acquiring a 
physical aura of a temple later, the basic nature of the tilla as a 
monastery (yoga-sthana) remained unaltered till as late as the early 
part of the 14th century. There were no attempts to substitute a 
stone icon in place of a metal one in subsequent periods either. In 
this respect, the tilla has maintained its original character till the 
present-day. 

Even during the earlier stages of acceptance of the ananda 
tandava icon by the indigenous Jsaiva cult as a member of their 
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pantheon, only metal representations were chosen to be installed 
and nowhere do we find the agamic consecration of a lithic icon. The 
Nataraja image from Pullamangai, referred tothetimeofParantakal 
by Balasubrahmanyam (1971, Plate 37) does not depict the ananda 
tandava. The earliest and authentic representations of the motif 
in stone begin to appear in the 11th century as a decorative piece on 
the Vimana (Gangaikondacolapuram). 


Ill 


It is doubtful if the earliest forms of the ananda-tandava icon 
possessed all the embellishments and accessories that we come across 
in the large-dimensioned images cast from the middle of the 10th 
century. The Five-fold functions, according to the Pratyabhijna 
texts, are performed in the limitless space of the Universe and there¬ 
fore it appears likely that the earliest sculptors depicted the icon as 
standing free in conformity with the philosophical concept (for 
example, the one reproduced in Lalit KaJa No. 10). The enclosing 
arch ( tiruvadi ), in my opinion, is a later superimposition of the 
indigenous iconographic cult, possibly indicative of deification. 
Subsequent tradition interpreted the tiruvasi of ananda tandava as 
representing the symbol OM. 


The muyalaka or the apasmara-purusa figuring under the stand¬ 
ing foot of the ananda tandava icon again appears to be an in igenous 
introduction from pauranic sources. It should be noted hat 
muyalaka is frequently shown in a similar manner in several other 
anthropomorphic icons of Siva in the Tamil country from very early 
toes. From the Pvatyabhigna point of view, any object under the 
foot of ananda tandava would only interject a device which limits 
he snace in that direction. Muyalaka has thus obscured the original 
significance of concealment and has superimposed or substituted 
secondary meanings such as pdsa (bondage), ignorance, etc. 


The panca-krtya dancer being none other than Siva Himself, 
many other physical attributes of His have also become transplanted 
in sculpture so as to emphasize His Siva-ness; all these features are 
the very ones that are common to the icons of 3iva in general. As 
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Coomaraswamy (1912) has observed, “Some of the peculiarities of 
the Nataraja images, of course, belong to the conception of &va 
generally and not to the dance in particular. Such are the braided 
locks as of a yogi; the cassia garland; the skull of Brahma; the 
figure of Ganga, the Ganges fallen from heaven and lost in diva’s 
hair; the cobras; the different ear-rings, betokening the dual nature 
of Mahadea, ‘whose half is Uma’.” Of these, the cassia garland and 
datura flower which form decorative motifs in some icons are, 
however, purely subjective identifications. Grafting of factors such as 
these on the pancakrtya concept and reading new meanings into them 
are examples of syncretism leading towards the absorption of an 
alien cult object into the indigenous fold. 


IV 

Yogic and agamic (tantric , particularly of the Purva Caula category) 
practices constitute the matrix for the evolution of the Pratyabhijnd 
school of thought. Certain mystic symbols constituted of aksaras 
(letters of the alphabet) have been held to possess not only the great 
secret of the Ultimate Reality, but also efficacy at the practical level 
for a yogi. The origin and significance of the aksaras and mantras 
are described at great length in commentaries on sutras (e.g. “ matrika 
cakra sambodhah” , see Sivasutravimarsini; the first sutra in Spanda- 
nirnaya, etc.). The Power forms the vitality of the mantras ; She is 
identical with the universe of sound ( nada ) and with the supreme 
egoity of infinite consciousness, exulting in glory the wide world 
over. The nada, in reality, expresses the unified form of the letters 
from a to ksa (Kaul, 1925). The expression of the Five-fold functions 
is also hence called the nadanta dance. 

Ksemaraja’s commentary on the sutra, “cittam mantrah” runs 
thus: “Mantra is that by which the nature of Paramesvara mantra- 
yate, that is, is meditated on by means of secret mantra Srinivasa 

Iyengar (1912), the translator, has added a footnote: “_a mantra 

is that which declares the secret. The text of the vrtti translated 
above, refers to the idea of ‘secret’ to the mantra itself. But Krishna- 
dasa defines a mantra in the vartika of this passage, to be that by 
which the secret nature of Tsvara is meditated on, thus transferring 
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the adjective to Isvara’s nature.” A furtherance of arguments along 
these lines led to the evolution of the concept of mantra-svarupa 
{mantra- bodied) of &va. 

The Five-lettered unit na-ma-sfi-va-ya was looked upon with 
great sanctity at the practical level of the Pratyabhigna philosophy 
(Tantraloka). These represent in one context the different parts of 
Siva’s body and in another the mystic sounds {mantras) of the 
symbolic yantras {cakras) on which the sadhakas (persons under¬ 
going the discipline) are to concentrate upon. Such formalizations 
are believed to represent the suksma-darlra (micro-body, invisible 
body), implying the non-anthropomorphic aspect of &va. It is said 
that the golden bilva leaves hung on the ‘ rahasya' panel in the cit- 
sabha contain the engravings of some of the yantras which are indi¬ 
cative of the one or the other of the philosophical aspects of the 
Pratyabhijna context-— Sricakra, cit-ambara cakra, Sammelanacakra, 
tiraskaramcakra, anandacakra , etc. (The morphology of some 
of these yantras/cakras are referred to in Tirumantiram). 





Chapter XII 


PRATYABHIJNA LITERATURE IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY 


The Pratyabhijna settlers at Perumba r rappuliy u r and their 
early descendants in the Cola country were not a group of mere lay 
followers of the system. They continued to maintain the philosophy 
as a living institution, furthering and elaborating the thought as 
evidenced by the texts which some of them wrote in the early centu¬ 
ries of the second millennium a.d. 

Mahes'varananda (son of Madhava) lived in the Cola country 
(Chidambaram, according to Raghavan, 1961). He was a pupil of 
one Mahaprakasa who wrote Ananda tandava vilasa stotra in which 
the Pratyabhijna concept of the universe is embodied. Mahes'vara¬ 
nanda was a staunch follower of the doctrinal school of Abhinava- 
gupta and was the author of some texts; we learn from his own 
writings that he modelled his texts on the method of Abhinava and 
acquired his proficiency in poetics by studying the Dhvanyaldka and 
Locana; his knowledge of the Self was acquired by his following 
the path of Pratyabhijna (Pandya, 1935; Mahdrtha Manjari , 202). 
Mahaprakasa and his teacher also belonged to the Cola country. 
The latter (whom Mahesvarananda calls parama-guru) was also the 
author of some doctrinal texts — Krama Vasana and Rjvimardini, 
of which we know from references to them in Mahartha Manjari 
written by Mahesvarananda. This author wrote also a commentary 
called Parimala on the same text. While these are the only two texts 
that have come down to us, we learn from Parimala that he was the 
author of a few more— Samvidullasa, Padukodaya, Maharthodaya, 
Siikta, Para-stotra, Kundalabharana, Mukunda keli, Kdmalavalli 
and Nakha Pratapa. The contexts under which these texts are 
referred to clearly indicate their doctrinal content of the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy. 

The way in which the icon of the ananda tandava enraptured 
the hearts of the Tamil populace has been explained in Chapters X, 
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XI. Their contacts with the Pratyabhijnists caused mutural diffusion 
of ideas and practices. As a result, quite a volume of literature has 
grown in the Tamil language in which the devotees have given 
expression to their thoughts on the Lord of Tillai. A large pro¬ 
portion of such literature is devotional in the same strain as the 
tevarams and looks upon the ananda tandava image as just another 
version of §iva—&va as a healer of mental troubles, as the presiding 
deity of the universe, as the One who alone destroys the wicked and 
protects the worthy, etc. This attitude is further evidenced m the 
descriptive phraseology and in the frequent allusions which the 
authors make to the well-known pauranic episodes m which Siva s 
mighty and glorious acts are recorded—Siva cutting off a ea of 
Brahma; Siva’s ardhanarlJvara-form; his gratification in istemng 
fo or chanting the Vedas; his killing the elephant, the snake, the 

tiger* his burning the Three Cities; Lingodbhava episode, Ravana 
tiger, ms oiumug „ ctnrv . etc The compositions 

lifting the Kailas mountain; Candesa story, etc m h devotees 
of GandarSditya, Paltinattuppillaiyar and of many oth ees 

are in no way different. Such a situation ^ “Sf toZd 
imposition of local factors ta,lt 

syncretization in the act of absor g th jit era ture of 

into their cult. The same trend is seen throughout 
later periods as well, bu, with a much mom p agm m Tamil 

In spite of this prevailing situationThere are>a 
which contain unmistakable Pratyabhigna ^°™ ying proportions 
course intermixed with the general co some stray parts 

and emphasis. Of such texts may be f xirumantiram and 

Tiruchchirrambatek-kovai, 8th and r/rw Kalirrupadai and 

excerpts in Unmainermlakkam , T y /• si( jdhanta-onented 

Tiru aru, payan^ The content in these 

commentaries, however, obscure me r y 

works. „u,iin1ckam is clearly an 

The overall import of the • ^ p ra tyabhijna doctrine, 

exposition of one '^^“t^andar (‘one who transcended the 
The author, tf^lainShe signiflcance 

«&*%££££& and ;rv he ?7 d< \ ,an4m «*** 

sive of the Five-fold functions and the Five letters {shva-ya-m-nia) 
(stanza 2). The 36 tattvas are, ol course, not exclusive to* the Pratya- 
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bhijna system alone, and are recognized by other 3aivite schools as 
well; but, the author’s purpose in discussing the relation of this to 
the panca-krtya and pancaksara themes indicate that the tattvas 
here are to be taken strictly in the Pratyabhijna sense. 

The ‘anandayoga’ (stanza 3) is the same as the ‘anandopaya’, 
also called ‘anupaya marga’; “It is called ‘anupaya’, not because 
there is no use of any means whatsoever, but because the elaborate 
means are but of little importance. It is the path by following which 
the Ultimate is realized even without bhavana ’ (Pandey, 1935). 

The ‘suttavittai’ (^uddhavidya) referred to in stanza 21 is to be 
taken in the sense of mahamaya as explained in the I dvarapratya- 
bhijnavimardirii (II. 200). After describing the qualities of the 36 
tattvas, the author dwells upon the meaning of nada (sound) and 
letters ( aksaras ). In order to understand the import in the correct 
perspective, it is necessary to take the help of the Pratyabhijna texts 
like Sivasutravimarsini and Spandanirnaya. The ideas contained in 
stanzas 29-31 bear direct relation to the sutra: “vidya-s'arira-satta 
mantra-rahasyam” ( Sivasutravimardirii , III. 1). Tantraloka further 
elaborates the letter-bodied ( mantra-svarupa) nature of the Lord. 
Stanzas 32 and 33 equate the sacred Five letters with the different 
parts of His dancing body^ The Five-fold functions of the Lord as 
conceived in the ananda tandava form constitute the subject- ma tter 
of stanzas 35, 36. As mentioned earlier, this idea is exclusive to the 
Pratyabhijna doctrine amongst the ^aivite schools. The reference to 
‘parai’ (stanza 38) has to be understood in the sense of &va-$akti 
or Para-Sakti, the consciousness of Isvara; she is Consciousness, 
Pure, Universal and Unlimited; hence she is svachchanda (indepen¬ 
dence); she is vibratory energy that drives the cosmos (Tripathi, 
1969). 

The active phase of the Pratyabhijna philosophy at Chidam¬ 
baram began to decline after the 13th century. The increasing 
popularity of the Golaki school of oaivism was apparently one of the 
main reasons for the almost complete disappearance or mergence of 
many minor Saivite cults in the Tamil country (Swamy, 1972). In 
any case, the latter began to lose their purity under the impact of the 
dominant cult. The Pratyabhijna cult at Chidambaram was no 
exception. This being largely a speculative system failed to attract 
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the masses. The superimposition of ritualistic trends of indigenous 
nature and of qualities of a temple on the otherwise monastic insti¬ 
tution submerged its pristine character thereby rendering the insti¬ 
tution as just another 3aivite centre of public worship. The litamc 
literature that grew in connection with the public worship of Nataraja 
combined the private ritualistic practices of the Tillites with those 
that were current in other &va temples (Chapter X). The namavalis 
(garland of epithets) and stotras (praises) that were composed m 
reference to the ananda tandava icon during later period are thus 
hardly indistinguishable from those composed in respect of any 
other form of &va. 






Chapter XIII 


A PRATYABHIJNA POCKET IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY 


On the basis of the queries raised and rationalizations reached, an 
attempt is made in this chapter to recreate the events connected 
with the origin and growth of the Pratyabhijna school of Saivism as 
expressed by the Nataraja cult in the Tamil country. A great handi¬ 
cap, however, has been the non-availability of full texts of the 
bulk of inscriptions concerning the problem directly or indirectly. 
Several manuscripts—particularly in the Samskrt language —which 
could possibly throw more light on the cult of Nataraja still lie 
hidden in the personal custody of the present-day owner-priests of 
the temple and are therefore not available to the public. More than 
all, the relevant siftable data from available sources are admittedly 
fragmentary and several bits of the jigsaw puzzle are yet to be 
discovered, while some of the available ones have their outlines 
mutilated and do not lend themselves for accurate placement. In 
spite of these inadequacies, it is felt that a relatively reliable general 
outline may be obtained by piecing together the available informa¬ 
tion, which, however, I must emphasize, should be looked upon 
only as a working hypothesis for further studies. 

The ruling dynasty of Kashmir in the 8th century had established 
connections with the Rastrakuta territories in South India. Lalita- 
ditya Muktaplda (a.d. 724-761) had overrun these areas, perhaps as 
far south as the Deccan (Bamzi, 1962), while the Rastrakuta- 
influenced zone extended further south along the 12°N latitude 
cutting across the South Pennar river (Altekar, 1967). Following 
Lalitaditya’s rule a long period of tyranny and oppression ensued 
in Kashmir through the reigns of Vinayaditya Jayaplda, Avanti- 
varman and Samkavarman, practically till the end of the 9th century, 
during which period there was a conspicuous exodus of scholars 
from Kashmir to South India (Raghavan, 1961). 

However, in spite of the troubled conditions, Kashmir had been 
the fountainhead of some important 3aiva texts of basic nature: 
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Siva sutra and Spanda karika by Vasugupta, a commentary on the 
latter by Kallata, Sivadrsti by Somananda, and possibly the Para- 
marthasara of Adis'esa (Patanjali), all of which laid down the founda¬ 
tion for the Pratyabhijna system of philosophy. It is within the limits 
of available data to presume that a group of families who had accept¬ 
ed this system migrated to Tamil country and settled down at Perum- 
barrappuliyur (modern Chidambaram) sometime in the late 9th or 
more likely in early 10th century during the regnal years of Paran- 
taka I (a.d. 907-955). This surmise is strengthened by the statement 
in Kongudesa rajakkal (Ramachandran Chettiar, 1950) that Vira- 
colaraya (who has been identified as Parantaka I, see Arokiaswamy, 
1956) built the ‘ Kanaka-sabha' at Chidambaram. 

The i mmi grants drew the attention of the ruling Cola monarch. 
As he was himself a follower of ^aivism, his sympathies must have 
urged him to extend his hand of patronage to the newcomers 
although their philosophical tenets were different from those of his 
own faith. The immigrants settled down at Perumbarrappuliyur 
and this village was made over to them as a devadana gift. Thus, 
this village administratively came to enjoy the status of a taniyur 
(Chapter I). 

The immigrants built a monastery on the land gifted to them 
and called it tilla , which conveyed the same meaning in their dialect. 
This structure served as a place for their meditation and yogic 
practices It was a sort of community centre, a place for meditation 
and yogic practices for all members of their community. As at 
present, they lived somewhere near the tilla and visited it exclusively 
for religious and spiritual purposes. It is also possible that some of 
them, who had reached an advanced stage of yogic attainments, 
actually spent a major part of their life in the tilla itself (Appendix 
A, inscription 2, verse 27). The existing system of offering cooked 
food individually by the dlk$itars to Nataraja every day appears to 
be an old tradition and testifies to their personal intimacy with the 
tilla in that it represented their own property collectively. In other 
words, this institution is like a puja room in the household of joint 
family where its members offer worship individually. 

The factors which contributed towards the founding of the 
tilla were not different from those in reference to many other monas- 
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teries and mathas (guhais ) in the Tamil country. Epigraphic litera¬ 
ture not infrequently refers to the gift of land for building monaste¬ 
ries or to the gift of built monasteries to religious leaders by the 
members of the ruling houses or their subjects. When once they were 
formally given over to the party or individual, the structure became 
the property of the donee. This is just what happened to tilla at 
Perumbarrappuliyur. 

The architectural features of the tilla were such that it served 
as a naisthika-sthana for the followers of the Pratyabhijnd dardana; 
in other words, it was never meant to be a temple, that is, a mula- 
sthana or garbhagrha in the technical sense. It had a raised stone 
basement with a superstructure of perishable materials, much the 
same way as it is today. The basement contained a chamber with an 
entrance from the superstructure. The latter was obviously exposed 
to the public view and served as a place for housing the ananda 
tandava icon, the object of their meditation, while the concealed 
(secret) chamber was used for private yogic practices. 

When the Tillaites needed an object which they could concentrate 
upon during their dhyana (meditation) they thought of no other 
motif than the very backbone of their philosophical system—the 
pancakrtya motif. The sculptor created a graphic representation of 
the concept in metal. The result was a sublime poem in bronze. 
It is this that hallmarked the tilla and the Pratyabhijnd system in the 
South. 

The tilla (Tamil tillai) began to draw progressively larger crowds 
of lay devotees not only because of its peculiar architectural features 
and guilded roof, but also on account of the rather exclusive habits 
and customs of the Tillaites. The greatest attraction was, however, 
the iconographic form of the ananda tandava aspect of 5*iva. To a 
iay devotee, the icon was yet another form of &va rhythmically danc¬ 
ing in a most aesthetically inspiring and arresting pose; to the enlight¬ 
ened few, the grandeur of the philosophical concept hidden in the 
icon—the Lord performing the mystic dance of the panchakrityas 
(the Five-fold Functions) in the expanse of cit, symbolized in cit- 
ambaram or cit-sabha —was captivating. 

The guilded roof of the tilla was the first of its kind in the whole 
of South India and so also the ananda-tandava icon; These drew a 
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large measure of public attention and hence became a centre of 
pilgrimage. The situation necessitated a reorientation and re¬ 
adjustment in the type of rituals that were being, performed to the 
icon of ananda tandava to satisfy the spiritual and religious longings 
of the public; such a change became all the more necessary because 
of the awareness of the public to the ritualistic modes that were in 
vogue in the contemporary &va temples in the land (Chapter X). 
About this period when the Nataraja cult was thus gaining popula¬ 
rity, Gandaraditya is believed to have become an ardent devotee of 
Nataraja and composed verses in His praise. 

It is a significant fact that there are no records of Rajaraja I 
and Rajendra I pertaining to cit-ambaram or Nataraja in the temple 
at Chidambaram. This fact has already been noted by Bala- 
subrahmanyam (1943/4) and Harle (1963). It is strange indeed that 
Rajaraja I, who called himself divapadaiekhara, should have shown a 
nonchalant attitude towards the increasing popularity of Nataraja. 
This situation is, however, understandable in view of the fact that 
his personal religion as well as that of his son was altogether a dif- 
J ferent cult of ^aivism. As shown elsewhere (Swamy, 1972), they had 
( accepted the Siddhanta Saiva tenets which had been introduced intp 
I the Tamil country by the Cjojaki school and these kings themselves 
were largely responsibleTbrthe stabilization and spread of this cult 
under their patronage. They had even accepted the teachers of this 
school as rajagurus (royal preceptors) and as such their preference 
to the cult of their following is understandable. Yet it should not be 
misconstrued that they were intolerant of other cults of Saivism or 
even of Nataraja. That Rajaraja was enthralled by the ananda 
tandava icon is illustrated not only by allowing his queen to install a 
repiica of this icon in the name of Adavallan in the Brhadisvara 
temple, Tanjore (SII, II, No. 41), but also by naming two of the units 
of measures after the name of this deity (Adavallan). Rajendra, also 
animated by the grandeur of the icon, had it sculptured on the vimana 
of the temple at Gangaikondacolapuram. 

The Golaki school of Saivism began to exert its growing influ¬ 
ence from the time of Rajaraja 1 and from then onwards the succeed¬ 
ing Cola kings and their subjects largely accepted this faith. Yet, 
the general catholicity of these kings in matters of religion did 
not interfere with other contemporary religious faiths in their 
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dominion; they even extended a patronizing gesture to them. Until 
Kulottunga I appeared on the scene, the Nataraja cult at Chidam¬ 
baram was looked upon as one of the minor ^aivite movements. 
&va as the supreme principle was a thought that pervaded both 
in the Pratyabhijnists and in the indigenous cult as well. The 
former cult laid more emphasis on yoga and did not accept the 
consecrated linga as the object of adoration. Their object of medi¬ 
tation—the ananda tandava icon—stole the heart and soul of the 
indigenous 5>iva cult. Even when the esoteric meaning of this icon was 
ignored, its exomorphic form evoked a spontaneous exuberance of 
aesthetic grace, artistic grandeur and a charm that caused voluntary 
acceptance. Although they had been very much aware of other forms of 
diva’s dances—which were all expressions of ghora (fierce) or samhara 
(destructive) aspects—here was something wholly different in concept 
and absolutely new in execution; it was intellectually profound 
according to which the Sarvedvara was conceived as dancing eternally 
out of his own cit (consciousness) revelling himself in pure ananda 
(bliss) and serene jnana (knowledge) (Chapter XI). The popular 
appeal of the ananda tandavamurti dramatically pushed out the 
importance of other dancing forms of £iva to the background. 

Although Kulottunga I had some Cola blood in him, his long 
association with Vengi country had not exposed him to the rather 
endemic religious environment in which his predecessors had lived 
in the Cola country. After he took over the reign of the latter domi¬ 
nion, the Nataraja cult catalysed a more positive response in his 
heart, which prompted him to execute constructional activities for 
the tilla. In this act, he received the fullest cooperation from his 
officer Naralokavlra. The Nataraja cult in the Tamil country from 
the beginning of the 11th century was a living movement and 
Chidambaram was its centre (Chapter XII). The scholarly atmos¬ 
phere that pervaded in and around the tilla could also have been an 
added factor which animated Kulottunga I and Naralokavlra to 
execute such of those plans which would raise the status of the tilla 
(monastery) to that of a full-fledged temple. 

The succeeding kings of the Cola line continued to patronize 
the Nataraja cult and the guilding of the roof of the cit-ambaram 
in particular was looked upon as a prestige issue. The 12th and 13th 
centuries reveal numerous epigraphs of Colas, Pandyas, and of some 
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min or dynasties which refer to the establishment of the ananda 
tandava icon in various Jsaivite temples throughout the Tamil country. 
This radiation is to be looked upon more as a result of popular 
adoration of the icon than of the thought behind it. It may also be 
noted that generally the platform on which the image stood was 
constructed specially high so as to remind one of the tilla and the 
shrine itself invariably faced south, as does the tilla at Chidambaram. 
These shrines, in many places, received special endowments for the 
conduct of regular worship and festivals, and in some cases, the very 
same ceremonies as obtained for Nataraja at the tilla were also 
instituted. 

Here is one of the rare instances where a major cult adopts the 
symbol of a minor faith more through emotional import rather than 
by reason and conviction. By the 13th century, this trend had become 
so strong that some of the then existing religious writings concerning 
Nataraja readily found incorporation into the tirumurais. The 
compositions of Gandaraditya, Tirumaligai devar, parts of Tiru- 
mantiram and of Tiruchchirrambalakkovai belong to this category 
(Chapter XII). It is important to note in this connection that the 
codification of the tirumurais is itself an endeavour towards amalga¬ 
mation and consolidation of diverse Jsaivite faiths that were in vogue 
in the country, thereby enlarging the scope and complexion of the 
Golaki school of thought (Swamy, 1972). Therefore, the only 
criterion for a composition to be included into the tirumurais was its 
^aiva-centred theme irrespective of its sectarian content. 

A second stream of religious literature, essentially of doctrinal 
nature, was codified in the late 14th or early 15th century. The 
constituent texts are collectively known as Siddhanta dastras and form 
the basic canonical literature in the Tamil language expounding the 
tenets of Saiva siddhanta. Some of these texts have adapted certain 
elements from the Pratyabhigna system—the concept of the Five 
Letters and of the Five Functions. It appears as if these concepts 
are forced on the Saiva siddhanta system. The feeling that these 
ideas have not welded themselves successfully and completely into 
the core is inevitable. The fact is that while these concepts are 
spontaneously and directly applicable to the Nataraja cult, they can 
never be cogently fitted into the framework of the Siva linga concept 
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which is the chief object of worship and meditation in the Saiva 
siddhanta system. 

While the reorganization of rituals in tilla contributed in a 
measure towards obviating the basic complexion of a monastery, 
the structural additions and elaborations of architectural features 
by the ruling dynasties completed the process of superimposition 
of the temple-idiom. By the end of the 13th century, the tilla had 
attained the full status and symbol of a full-fledged temple, almost 
completely obscuring its monastic nature (Chapter VI). 

In spite of these superimposed factors, Chidambaram continued 
as a creative centre of Pratyabhijna. studies and the inherent monastic 
nature of the tilla had been still maintained. It is during these years 
that Mahaprakasa and Mahesvarananda lived. This period saw the 
production of certain important canonical texts of the Pratyabhijna 
dardana (Chapter XII). With the systematization of Siddhanta 
sastra texts (14-15th centuries), the philosophical aspects of the 
Pratyabhijna dardana, as symbolized in the Nataraja cult, receded to 
the background and the institution at Chidambaram became just an¬ 
other routine temple with the ananda tandava icon as the chief object 
of worship therein. The largest number of stotra (prayer) literature 
produced during the succeeding periods look upon the ananda 
tandava icon as just another rupa of &va fulfilling mundane desires 
and ambitions, while the sthalapurana literature became involved in 
weaving legends on such themes. 

From the 13th to the 16th centuries the Nataraja institution at 
Chidambaram continued its existence as just another &va temple 
with no eventful happenings. The consecration of the Govindaraja 
shrine within the precincts of the Nataraja-territory in the 
16th century introduced a new trend which, though not intended, 
resulted in a series of sectarian troubles (Chapter V). It appears 
very likely that the Vijayanagar rule had also changed the 
administrative pattern of the temple, as a consequence of which 
certain pandarams had taken over the management (Chapter X). 
The Anglo-French and Anglo-Mysore wars in the ensuing centuries 
caused a serious disruption in the conduct of the institution because 
of the conversion of the temple into a garrison. These wars neces¬ 
sitated the temple staff to move away to places of safety. During 
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these periods of disruption some of the practices and traditions that 
were exclusive to the Nataraja cult disappeared, particularly those 
pertaining to the personal yogic discipline of the priests. When they 
returned to their original habitat after normalcy was regained, the 
temple was thoroughly renovated, reconstructed and repaired. The 
“re-consecration” of the Nataraja icon was attended by a series of 
purificatory rites as required by tradition, and following this, the 
priests came to be known as diksitars. This was also the occasion of 
the installation of the ‘rahasya’ panel after closing the entrance to 
the cellar of the tilla (Chapter VIII). 



EPILOGUE 


There are indications that immigrants from Kashmir to South India 
during the 10th and subsequent centuries constituted a heterogeneous 
assemblage. While the followers of the Pratyabhijna system settled 
down at Chidambaram, families of other religious following appear 
to have migrated to other places. Raghavan (1961) draws attention 
to the practice of the “early Smartaism not modified by later sectarian 
systems or devotional movements” of the namputuri community of. 
Kerala and refers to the discovery of manuscripts of early Samskrt 
classics in their houses, thus pointing to their original home in 
Kashmir. He also cites the cases of Bilhana and the family of 
Sarngadeva (the author of the musical treatise, sangitaratnakara ) 
who found patronage under the Yadava kings of Devagiri. Amongst 
families who appear to belong to other professions, the “kottaift 
pillaimars” of Srivaikuntam, Tirunelveli district, appear to be! 
settlers from Kashmir according to their family chronicles. * 

A pertinent question arises in regard to the route taken by the 
immigrants to reach their destinations and also whether there are 
instances of Pratyabhijna settlements anywhere else between Kashmir 
and Chidambaram. As things stand, no definite answer is forth¬ 
coming. All the same, there appear to be some suggestive data 
to presume that the Kashmir ^aivism did play a significant part in 
the flowering of the VIras'aiva movement in the Karnataka country. 
An analysis of the contents of some of the vacanas (prose composi¬ 
tions) of the early writers on this cult reveal close similarities to the 
thought contained in the Pratyabhijna texts, spandakarika and 
spandanirnaya . According to Krishna Rao (1970), Chennabasava, 
one of the pioneers of this movement, was himself a follower of the 
Pratyabhijna doctrine. Krishna Rao further sees the doctrine of the 
trika system in the Marathi work, Jnaneivari. The geographical 
locale of these religious movements lies in Kolhapur and 
Bijapur districts, thereby providing a link to connect the Pratya¬ 
bhijna centres of Kashmir and Chidambaram. It may be noted, 
however, that while the system retained its brand in spite of local 
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influences at Chidambaram, it became absorbed into the Viras'aiva 
cult in the Karnataka country. 

Many of the ^aiva cults of today appear to be the end products 
of a series of mutual syncretizations and superimpositions that were 
interpolated during their growth. An objective analysis of the con¬ 
tents of their canonical literature and of their ritualistic modes is 
likely to reveal the nature of the indigenous or alien elements in¬ 
corporated into the cult. It is probable that the results of such studies 
may bring to the surface the hidden elements of Kashmir Saivism 
in the contemporary §aiva cults that are distributed between Kashmir 
and the Vindhyas. As mentioned earlier, the Pratyabhijna system 
was obsolete in its very place of birth by the 13th century and it is 
doubtful if it continued in its unadulterated or undiluted form 
elsewhere in India during subsequent periods, although it is likely 
to have had a share in the evolution of some of the offshoot cults 
of Saivism in general. 
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TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE NATARAJA 
TEMPLE, CHIDAMBARAM 


Naralokavira, an officer of Kulottunga I (a.d. 1070-1120) played 
an important part in the initial architectural expansion of the 
Nataraja temple at Chidambaram. Two of the inscriptions incised 
during his period appear to contain, among other things, certain 
terms or phrases which have a bearing on the pratyabhijna character 
of the institution. It is tempting to suggest that the composer of 
these records could have himself been a follower of this cult. 

The texts of these epigraphs are published in South Indian 
Temple Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Part («), edited by T.N. Subrahmaniam 
(1957). Both the inscriptions are in Samskrt language written in 
grantha script. The editor has suggested alternative readings in a 
number of places which have helped to understand the purport in a 
clearer light, and these readings have been incorporated into the 
text transliterated here. Yet, there are several parts of the inscrip¬ 
tions that do not convey cogent meaning due to defective language 
and a re-reading of the originals would be beneficial. 

For details concerning the editing of the text see Swamy and 
Nanjundan, 1972. 


INSCRIPTION 1 

This inscription is engraved on the outside wall of the first 
enclosure and was reported in the Annual Report of the Epigraphic 
Department for the year 1888, bearing the number 115. The inscrip¬ 
tion consists of two Samskrt verses. Hultzch published the full text 
with translation in 1898/9 (El, Y, No. 13A). In South Indian Temple 
Inscriptions the epigraph bears No. 1270. 

9 
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Verse 1 

Pandyanam dandena jitva pracura daramuca 
panca panca (nana) sri 
dugdva ko (rta) tara durgan 
(garadandam) trnamiva (a) sayatha 
khandavam pandasunuh 
pistvatat keralanam balamati 
ba (ha) lam srikulottungacolam 
sakrapratapa (h) tribhuvanavijaya 
stambhamambodhi (tire) 

Note: Subrahmaniam suggests the substitution of bahalam 
for bahalam in line 7. We are inclined to change it as bahulam; we 
also suggest the substitution of dagdva kottaradurgan trnamiva 
sayatha in place of dugdva ko {rta) tara durgan ( garadandam ) trnamiva. 

Translation: The glorious lion (Kulottunga) conquered the 
Five Pandyas with the help of an army which discharged many 
arrows and burnt the fort of Kottara as if it was made of straw, just 
as the son of Pandu had burnt the Khandava (forest). Kulottunga 
(who resembled Indra in valour) also destroyed the great army of 
the Keralas and installed a pillar on the sea-shore to commemorate 
his conquest of the three worlds: 

Verse 2 

punye sahyadri srnge tribhuvana 

vijayastambhamambodhi tire 
savachchandopasina tau 

yuvatibhirglyateyasyakirtih 
sasnman astra dastra 

prabalabalaih pancapandyan vijitya 
ksubhyatksmapalacakram savidhikamakarot 
srfkolottunga colah 

Translation: (and) whose glory is sung by young women and 
those who adored the svachchanda.* He, the glorious, after conquer¬ 
ing the five Pandavas by the strength of, his arms and amunition, 
scattered his enemies; the glorious Kulottunga then ruled according 
to law. 


* This refers to the svachchanda tantra , one of the basic texts of the pratyabhijna school of philo¬ 
sophy (Kashmir fiaivism). 
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INSCRIPTION 2 

This is a longer inscription of the time of Kulottunga I, first 
noted in the Annual Report of the Epigraphic Department for the year 
1888, bearing the number 120. It consists of 31 Samskrt verses and 
36 Tamil verses in venba meter. The full text is published in South 
Indian Inscriptions , Vol. IV, and bears the number 225. In South 
Indian Temple Inscriptions it is printed under the numbers 1271, 
1272 and 1273. 

The Tamil verses, as observed by Subrahmaniam, generally 
repeat the purport of the corresponding Samskrt verses and the 
last five verses give some additional items of benefactions done by 
Naralokavlra. It should be noted, however, that the first 31 Tamil 
venbas do not give the complete purport of the corresponding 
Samskrt verses; generally they emphasize only the benefaction aspect 
of the content. This situation raises the question whether the Tamil 
versions could not have been later interpolations, by which time the 
pratyabhigna contexts had gone out of vogue. 

Verse 1 

cakretena sabhapate tribhuvanaksSmaya nrttam param 
kurvapasya tadekatana manasa manavatarepa yat 
tanmattasrunu savadhanamadhuna yastotrapatraSSataih 
vaktrairdehabhrtaScaranti sarasam dyavaprthivyd dvaySh 

Translation: The Lord of the Hall (Nataraja) whose body is 
both earth and heaven dances for the good of the Three worlds. 
The devoted benefactions of Manavatara (Naralokavlra) to Him 
are so numerous that even a hundred mouths are inadequate to 
describe. Hear of them from me with patience. 

Verse 2 

nyadhita niravasana jyotiso Vidhidlpa 

nihatamasi vilupte tairasamkhairajasram 
tapanatuhinabhaso ratra sarvarcanartha 
dinakaranikaratvadeva sarthahprakaiah 

Translation: He (Naralokavlra) set up numerous street lamps 
IH OmiF tQ mil teSfiff @ thftiby radiating light-just as the sun 
removes darkness and spreads his radiance—for the sake of devotees 
who worship the Lord. 
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Verse 3 

ba.ndraiiira kuruta lasatvTdhikaya mumusya 

ssekam kartum mudita bhuvanesu savesusmararch 

elastattat sarnayanihitaihpuritahpupyatoyai 

tadbhaktyanandayati hrdayaistulyatam bhaktipurnaih 

Translation: With his heart filled with devotion, he caused the 
streets to be sprinkled with holy waters on festive occasions (thereby) 
honouring &va, the vanquisher of Love. 

Verse 4 

tSivayajanavibhuti sphitaye splntabhaktih 

kramukada^asahasri pancakamtatra cakre 
haranatana vislrnaplbagangambuseka 

pramudita iva patrairyatra pugaScalanti 

Translation: He, whose wealth is the adoration of &va, out 
of his spontaneous devotion to Him, caused the formation of a 
plantation of 50,000 areca palms; this was sprinkled with the waters 
of Ganga which gushed out of the matted hair of Siva’s head during 
his dance. 

Verse 5 

6uci kusuma samudragrastadigvyomasima 

drumavanamanurupam tatra patyabyadhatta 
visamanayana lasyalSkanayagatanam 

vibudha parivrdanam vyahrtairvyapataparSvam 

Translation: Out of devotion, he caused the formation of a 
garden, the flowers of which were worthy of being offered (to the 
Lord);'the garden extended upto the seas and was filled with the 
bustle of the gods who came to witness the dance (of Siva). 

Verse 6 

viracayadapi fiambhorniantapani tlrthayatra 
samucitamucitagnah saisapare samudram 
lalitalaharlbahuryasya parSvepayodhih 

prapatimiva vidhatte vanyamapraksayaya (?) 

Translation: He constructed a hall for iSambhu (&va) on the 
sea-shore for the purpose of the sacred pilgrimage; the arm-like 
rolling wave of the sea looked as though it was inviting the devotees. 
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Verse 7 

tasyantike madhura pavana bhuritoyam 
toyaSyam hrdayamambu nidherivaiSah 
krtva vatam sumanasampi tirthayatra 

vistaraySgyamakarodiha samvidhanam 

Translation : He constructed a tank nearby filled with plenty 
of sweet and pure water, which resembled the heart of the sea. The 
baniyan tree (standing nearby) with spreading crown accommodated 
the pilgrims. 

Verse 8 

namna tatmaralokaviramakarot 
salammahantam prabhoh 
tasmin esa sabhanatahparapura 
pradvamsa dlksaguruh 
yat srngagranibaddhaketanapatab 
nediyasa bhasvata 
taptantah ksiti vallabhantifiiSira 
vyomapagayah payah 

Translation: Naralokavlra erected a mighty wall after his name 
around the Hall of Dance for the Lord who had taken a vow to 
destroy the “enemy fortresses”. The flags fluttering on the summit 
of the wall, being scorched by the sun, cooled themselves by exposure 
to the water-laden clouds. 

Comment 1: This wall is also called the Rulottunga Colan 
tirumaligai, obviously after Naralokavira’s patron, Kulottunga I 
(Chapter VI). 

Comment 2: The “enemy fortresses” here mean the three 
malas (impurities), namely, anava, mayiya and karma. This concept 
appears to be common to many Saivite cults including the Pratya- 
bhijna doctrine. 

Verse 9 

asyayam sa cakaragopurayugam 
camegha tungasthitam 
prakarasya yadagra ketanapatah 
prenkolitavayubhih 
bhanosanuna vaidyametaduritam 
tanumuca Sankam krama 
dagachcheti difiammukhesvabhinayam 
samvartayamtivate 
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Translation: He built a pair of towers which reached the clouds. 
The flags flying on the wall were fluttering in the wind as if inviting 
the sun-scorched pilgrims coming from the four quarters to take 
shelter under them. 

Comment: It is probable that the pair of towers referred to 
were the superstructures built over the eastern and western entrances 
cutting through the two innermost prakara walls. 

Verse 10 

samnyam ityaruiakarah kavijana 
yasyahurasyam ksitau 
satyartham satayakarot SataSila 
stambhasthiram mantapam 
nrttarha mamakevalam paSupatih 
dabhreti matva sabham 
kalikelikaya samam vitanute 
tatrotsava preyasim 

Translation: (Naralokavlra), whom the poets justifiably call 
arulakara , caused the constructions of a hundred-stone-pillared hall. 
Pasupati (f>iva), considering this small hall more befitting to his 
dance, sported himself with his beloved. Kali. 

Comment 1: The poet appears to have used the word dahareti 
to imply that the structure represented the small space within the 
heart (daharakas'a) of Naralokavlra and that the Lord began to 
perform his pancakrtya dance over there (Chapter VIII). 

The hundred-pillared hall referred to is obviously the same as 
the one that is now in a highly dilapidated condition in the 3rd 
prakara of the temple complex. 

Comment 2: Kali is looked upon in the krama system, which 
is an aspect of the pratyabhijna dardana, as diva’s component and 
hence the Supreme principle (tattva). She too performs the same 
pancakrtya dance in an identical manner (Chapter VIII). 

Verse 11 

anagalokam parikhanitaySh 

tatratifiailaissacapuskarioyah 
cakara sa tadyaSogatasya 

patalamaslt avarohamasyflm 
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Translation: He caused the deepening of the tank as if to 
reach the world of serpents (naga-loka) and built flight of stone steps 
through which his fame could descend to the nether-world. 

y 

Comment: The tank obviously refers to the existing Sivaganga- 
tirtha. 

Verse 12 

dvarasya tatra valabMmaya daksipasya 

samvartyakancanamayim naralokavlrah 
tatparSvayoh nyadita mangalikaupradipau 

yau lumpatah prabhavasantamasam prajanam 

Translation: Naralokavlra set up auspicious lamps on both 
sides of the golden gateway, situated on the southern side (of the 
temple). The lights were capable of dispelling the darkness from the 
minds of the subjects. 

Comment: In the foregoing pages it is inferred that the cit-sabha 
always faced the southern direction thereby conforming to north- 
south axis, and that the structures added later on only emphasized 
this orientation of the temple complex. It is also inferred that the 
two innermost prakaras were open along the southern direction 
(Chapter VI). This verse adds another string of support to the view 
that the main gateway was situated on the southern side, the traces 
of which, however, are no longer in existence. 


ayamiha vrsaketoh pujakanam dvijanam 

akrta'sucimanunam bhaktihstorvibhutim 
itaradapi kumarastotra parayapaya 

tribhuvananutamuchchaih kancanam mantapanca 

Translation: The twice-born priests of the One (£iva), whose 
symbol was the bull, were the recipients of many gifts from him 
(Naralokavlra). His another gift was a golden hall for the recitation 
of the kumara stdtra. 

Comment 1: The epithet ‘twice-born’ (dvija) is used here to 
denote the priests who had been initiated, thereby indicating a 
second “birth”. 
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Comment 2: T. N. Subrahmaniam has suggested that kumara 
stotra may possibly refer to the hymns of Tirugnanasambandar. We 
should like to point out that kumara in this context means ‘sport’ 
and therefore it is to be understood in the pratyabhijna context. 
The sport denotes the pancakrtya dance of Jsiva. It is likely that the 
stotra referred to may be the keli compositions of Abhinavagupta 
which contain the philosophical import of the ‘sport’ of &va, that 
is, pancakrtya and related esoteric thoughts. 

Verse 14 

satatra mahatTm sabhamapi vidhaya tamrepatam 
jagaddurita Satinah kila sabhanabhodhurjateh 
sayambakastitataksamagagata nibhahvibhagan 

nijamninaya (sura) sundari madhuragitibandhartham 

Translation: He covered the Great Hall with copper so as to 
make it befitting to dhurjati (&va), who is the destroyer of the evils 
of the world and the dancer in the space. (The last two lines are 
defective). 

Comment: The term nabha here refers to the ‘universe and 
beyond’ of the pratyabhijna context, implying that the Lord dances 
in the limitless expanse, that is, the Great Hall. Physically it is the 
cit-sabha itself in view of its having attained greatness as the abode 
of such a Dancer. Statements like “cirrambalatte perambalattanai”, 
“ambalathuj niraindadum oruvane” and “ambalamum koyilakak- 
kondar tame” occurring in the tevarams convey the same import— 
that the cit-ambaram itself is the perambalam and that the Lord 
has chosen the expanse for his abode (, koyil ) (Chapter IV). 

Verse 15 

samarga earan caturantayanam 

fiambhossakancana makarayadanvitairlh 
bhiksatanesu rsabham Vrsarajaketu 

yatrasutat samadhi rohatiyuktametat 

Translation: He caused the construction of a vehicle made of 
gold with a bull mounted on it for the One with the symbol of the 
bull (3iva) for His being taken in bhiksatana* procession. 

* In legend, bhikfdfana denotes an act of &va, when he went with a begging bowl amidst the sages 
in the Daruka-forest. 
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Verse 16 

nyadita kanaka kauptam kahalamtatra yasmin 
itikathayati nadenagatodevadevah 
drutamukul ita vauispar&tgunjatkinto 

bhavatisurapatinam sambhramo bhaktijanma 

Translation: He presented a bugle inlaid with gold for an¬ 
nouncing the arrival of the god of gods (Siva). (On hearing the call 
of the bugle) Indra raised both his hands in homage above his be¬ 
jewelled crown. 

Verse 17 

pratinavamiva puspam haritaSri sabhayah 

phalamavani caranamdyo cai anancabhadram 
tadamrtavidhiyogyam kancanam tatraiambhoh 
parikaramakrtaSridyotayantl yadaste 

Translation: Fresh flowers, which are pleasing to the men of 
earth as well as to the gods of heaven, were arranged to be brought 
for offering to the Lord of the resplendant hall. He also gifted golden 
vessels for keeping the nectar-like food offerings to £ambhu. 

Verse 18 , .... 

ayamakuratatasminxttarajasya Sambhoh 

Sivayajanarasagno mauktikairbhusaiiani 
vapusi parigatanam nirmalanam purareh 

munijanahrdayanam yani samyamvahanti 

Translation: Naralokavlra, who had imbibed the bliss resulting 
from the contemplation on Siva, made for Sambhu, the King of 
Dancers and bestower of bliss, jewels which, in purity, resembled 
the hearts of the sages;.the ornaments adorned the Destroyer of the 

Fortresses (£iva). 

Comment : There appears to be a suggestion here that nirmala¬ 
nam refers to a state where the ‘three impurities’ are destroyed, that 
isXZeof Tmalatva (see Comment 2, verse 8). This imagery 
extends to the pure pearls, on the one hand, and to the hearts of the 
sages, on the other, who also have destroyed the ‘three impurities’. 
Naralokavlra, who is described as divayajanarasajna , obviously 
belonged to such sage-like group. May the suggestion be carried 
further to imply that because of the destruction of the impurities, 
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the sages attain the &va-hood, that is, one-ness in &va, which is a 
pratyabhigna concept? 

Verse 19 

kslram sakhandamamrtam kurutesmatasmin 
gaunpate diviiadovisamevapayah 
brutaprajah kimamaresu sabhanatekim 

bhaktiprapancasulabho bhavatiprasadah 

Translation: (Naralokavlra) made arrangements for offering 
nectar-like milk with candy to Gaurlpati (&va) in contrast to the 
poison offered by the heavenly beings. O people, say, from whom 
can a man of devotion obtain grace—heavenly beings or the Dancer 
of the Hall? 

Comment 1: The implication of the question is that a devotee 
can obtain grace only from Nataraja and not from other gods. 

Comment 2: It should be emphasized that prasada ( —anu - 
graha ), according to the pratyabhijnd dardana, is one of the panca- 
krtyas of Siva symbolized in ananda tandava. 

Verse 20 

karpuravarti kalanasurabhlmfcadTpah 
nityanadhattanikate daiadhurjateSah 

.pta kalagandhatayadharitri 

dhatteparam subhagatam iti satyametat 

Note: ‘vya’ appears to be the lost part in line 3. 

Translation: (Naralokavlra) gifted ten lamps to be burnt with 
sweet smelling and fine camphor to the One with braided locks (&va). 
The smell of burning was the evidence of her (earth) fragrant 
fortune (?) 

Verse 21 

j&mbQnadam kalaifamatra vidhayakantam 
aparancahemavihitan naralokavlrah 
dasyam harasyapadayoh svamananyalabhyam 
bhaktinca pupya sulabhamanayat prasiddbam 

Translation: Naralokavlra gifted an evershining water-pot and 
other articles made of gold. They proclaimed that devotion and 
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service of the feet of Hara (3iva) brought merit—which cannot be 
obtained in any other way—easily. 

Verse 22 

tatrabhisekamamrtanca vibhossahasra 

.madiSat dvijakamadhenuh 

punyastaditya krtyo jagativa kTrti 

dugdantuhantibhavane madandvisastah 

Translation: Naralokavlra presented one thousand cows which 
yielded nectar-like milk for the conduct of the sacred bath (of the 
Lord). (This meritorious act is likened to the milk of fame emanating 
from Naralokavlra, who is compared to the celestial cow, the 

kamadhenuT) 

Verse 23 . 

apayahprativasaram harapada 
pratahprapamartino 
vaikunthapramukhasura api bahi 
tisthantiyasyagnaya 
yasmin pntirupahita bhagavata 
gambhorananyaSrya 
nandiSasya sa tatramurtihmatula 
devyaSca tasyakarot 

Translation: He (Naralokavlra) caused the consecration of the 
• of the sacred bull and of the consort of the Lord. The bull, 
b his uninterrupted devotion to Sambhu, obtained His endearment 
to such an extent that the Lord of Vaikuntha (Visnu) and other 
gods who came there for worship had to seek his permission. 

Comment: Manikkavacakar’s oft-cited statement fromTirukko- 
viayar, as a proof for a Visnu shrine having been in existence 
in the temple complex in the same locus as it stands today, is com¬ 
parable with the allusion to Visnu in this verse. Both these references 
should be taken strictly as poetic fancies and not as historical facts 
(Chapter V). 

Verse 24 

tadbhusajjani bahuratna vicitritani 

kftvadayanidhirayam naralokavirah 
tasyarcanavidhi vibhutikaram kareija 

gramamvihinamakarod samanamekam 
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Translation: Naralokavlra gifted jewels set with several kinds 
of precious gems. He also donated a tax-free village to meet the 
expenses of the daily rituals. 

Verse 25 

pratiprastha sahasrepa 
mulasthana nivasinam 
atrabhisektum pratyabda 
mTSam pradatparamSriyam 

Translation: He gave every year costly articles in thousand 
measures for conducting the sacred bath of the Lord dwelling in the 
‘primeval seat’. 

Comment: The Samskrt equivalent employed in this verse is 
mulasthana. Although this term refers in general usage to a sanctum 
sanctorum with a consecrated linga in the J>aivite context, it should 
be emphasized that the mulasthana here refers to the cit-sabha itself, 
particularly in view of the fact that such a conventional type of 
mulasthana was not in existence in the Nataraja temple complex in 
the time of Kulottunga I. The existing mulasthana shrine appears to 
have been constructed in the middle of the 13th century (Chapter IV). 

Verse 26 

yadvani girija kucapragalitam 
pTtva pranrttampayo 
madhuryadadhikantato vikalita 
srikanthakTrtikrama 
murtim tasya drsanmahotsavakarfm 
kantyakumarasyatam 
krtvayamca liatakumbhaghatitam 
tasyadiSat payasam 

Note: In the absence of correct text it is not possible to give a 
meaningful rendering of this verse; at the same time there is diffi¬ 
culty in accepting the rendering provided by Subrahmaniam. I 
vaguely suspect that the words nrttam, krama and kumara are techni¬ 
cal expressions that are to be interpreted in the pratyabhijna context. 

Verse 27 

bhattacarya itisrutam bhuvi&va 
murtim guhayamvasan 
samvadam kila vedabahyasamaya 
nathasya cakrepura 
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tanmurtim viniveda lokaparama 
nandapradam pavanlm 
soyam brahmakulodvahovih'tavan 
tasminsatamagranih 

Translation: The world-renowned Bhattacarya, who resided 
in the cave and who was the worshipper of the auspicious icon (of 
ananda tandava), discoursed with the leaders of the extra-Vedic 
cults. His image, which gave immense joy to the world, was installed 
by the one who was of the brahmana descent. 

Comment: This verse conveys certain very important items of 
information about the monastic nature of the cit-sabha. Although 
it is not possible to identify the Bhattacarya (teacher of doctrine) 
referred to, it appears to be certain that he was the head of the 
monastic order, particularly in view of the highly respectful terms 
with which he is introduced; he should have been an expert in his 
cult-lore to have discoursed with the leaders of non-Vedic cults. 
That his image should have generated immense joy to the world 
is enough to mark him as a highly distinguished member of the 
Nataraja institution. His having lived in the guha (cave, secret 
chamber) clearly indicates that the cit-sabha was used as a place of 
vatic practices. Lastly, his discourses to the leaders of religious 
cults which were outside the Vedic fold indicates that he was himself 
a leader of one such cult. That this cult was the pratyabhijnd school 
is inferred from the historical and cultural factors that have gone 
into the making of the Nataraja institution (Chapter XIII). 

Verse 28 

devya (stasya) SSikhari duhituh kamakosthasthitayah 
prakarajyamapi dayotamasaukaupavan mandapanca 
kincaitasyah svapati natanasthana yogyaprakaram 

satyam bhaktya sukaramakarot bhusapam maulipurvam 

Translation: He caused the construction of compound walls 
and an open hall to the shrine of the goddess and adorned her icon 
with fine jewels from head to foot. The structure was befitting as a 
hall of dance for Her Lord. 

Comment: The structures mentioned refer to the Parvati 
shrine ( kamakkottarri ) in the 3rd prakara enclosure. 
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Verse 29 

pltambaram kancanamesa devya 

stat kamakosthasthitimasthitayah 
cakarayadvairi vilasinlnam 

vanagni dhumambaratam karoti 

Translation: Naralokavlra presented a golden cloth to the 
goddess consecrated in the shrine; the brilliance of the cloth pervaded 
the entire atmosphere in the same way as the flames of the forest 
fire (in which the wives of enemies perished ?) 

Verse 30 

kincayamatraiva cakara salam 
bahyam Silabhirnaralokavirah 
yasrngameghastananitai iivayah 
krldamayura racayantilasyam 

Translation: Naralokavlra erected a high stone wall around 
the shrine of the goddess (&va), the height of which touched the 
clouds; the sporting peacocks displayed the lasya dance. 


tatraivorvldharapatisutadhamnldhaturm i§i6una (m) 
tailakslraissadayamakarot esanityam vibhutim 
ilaghyasahiprathamapadavl sanukarapafiayanam 

pumSam loka tritaya jananl dasyacinhantadeva 

Translation: (Naralokavlra) made endowments for the supply 
of oil and milk every day for childern as a gesture of goodwill 
indicative of the grace of the mother who bore the three worlds. 
This act must be the first preference of those who give charities. 
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A.D. 

800 - 850: Sivasutras revealed to Vasugupta. 

850 - 900: Kallata’s commentary * Mddhirvahini' on Sivastura; and a few other 
works on spanda. 

900 - 955: Migration of a group of followers of the pratyabhijna doctrine from 
Kashmir and their settlement at Perumbaj;j;appuliyur. 

907 - 955: Parantaka I. Building of tilla (monastery), with guilded roof (hence, 
pon-ambalam). 

1070-1120: Kulottunga I. Guilding of the roof of tilla ; commencement of the 
construction of the innermost prakara wall, kdmakottam, 100-pillared hall. 

1118-1135: Vikrama. Guilding of the roof of tilla-, completion of the structural 
work commenced in the time of Kulottunga 1. 

1133-1150: Kulottunga II. Guilding of the roof of tilla ; extension of the temple 
complex precincts and building activities continued; a Visnu shrine, situated 
nearby, but obstructing the expansion project, probably demolished. 

1178-1216: Kulottunga III. Construction of the ‘mukha mantapa ’ ( kanaka-sabha ) 
in front of the cit-sabha,-, establishment of the east-west entrances and passage 
between the cit-sabha and kanaka-sabha,-, foundation of the eastern and western 
gopuras; construction of nftta-sabha ( rathd-mantapd ), second prdkdra wall, 
and the foundation of the 1000-pillared hall. 

1243-1278: Kopperunjinga. Construction of the muldsthdnd around a.d. 1240. 

1510: Krishnadevaraya (Vijayanagar) made endowments to Nataraja; also, 
perhaps, completed the northern gopura. 

1530: Acyutaraya (Vijayanagar) made endowments for conducting car festival 
of ChidambareSvara (Nataraja). 


1539: Consecration of the Govindaraja shrine by Acyutaraya in its present locus 
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1597: Krishnappa Nayaka of Ginjee re-erected the Govindaraja shrine and made 
structural additions. 

1644: ^rlrangaraya (Vijayanagar) repaired the gopura and front mantapd of 
the Govindaraja shrine; also the shrines of Pundankavalli and Sudikodutta 
nachchiyar. 

1749: Captain Cope took shelter in the Nataraja temple. 

1750-1770: Break in the continuity of worship in the Nataraja temple. 

1753- 1760: French troops occupied the temple and converted it into a garrison. 

1760: Temple occupied by the British troops. 

1760-1780/1: Temple under the occupation of Hyder’s troops intermittantly. 

v 

1754- 1794: Pachaiyappa Mudaliyar. Extensive reconstruction and repair to the 
temple complex; repairs to the eastern gopura ; c losing of the back chamber in 
the tilla. 

1173: Re-installation of the icon of dnanda tdnadva in the cit-sabhd; priests 

of the shrine call themselves diksitars and become the absolute owners of the 
temple complex. 

1781/2: Institution and celebration of the second brahmotsava for Nataraja. 




GLOSSARY 


advaita: non-dualistic system of philosophy. 

dgdmd: scriptural literature of certain non-Vedic religions. 

akaid: space, void. 

dmbdldm, dmbdmm: open expanse, sky; derivatively, a temple. 


andndd : bliss. 


antindd tandava: Dance of Bliss. 

drcdnd : worship, according to the prescribed modes, particularly as contained in 
the agdmds. 

drdhd mdntdpd: technical term in temple architecture front porch adjoimng the 
sanctum sanctorum. The narrow east-west passage between cit-sdbha and kanaka - 
sdbha is an analogue of this structure at Chidambaram. 

bdli plthd : sacrificial seat of stone, always positioned between the Nandi (bull) 
and the flag-staff in front of the sanctum sanctorum. 


cdrya : a part of dgama dealing with temple service. 

caturvedimdngdldtn : literally, the sacred four Vedds. In usage, a village gifted to 
scholars of the four Vedas, namely, Bg, Yajur, Sama an ar a. 


cit : consciousness. 


cit-sabha : Hall of Consciousness. 
citrakuta : decorated hall. 

daharoposana : ‘meditation on the inner space’, that is heart. In yogic concept the 
heart represents the residence of the ‘Self’. 

dorian: literally, ‘seeing’; implies the act of looking at and concentration on the 
deity in a temple. 

ddrtictna: literally, ‘seeing’; technically, ‘seeing the Truth’, a philosophical doctrine. 
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deva-dfina: ‘gift in the name of God’; in the medieval times, cultiva e an s were 
bequeathed to temples so that the income realized thereformwas use or t e 
maintenance of the institution. 

deva-sabhd: ‘Hall of God’. A closed enclosure in the Nataraja temple complex. 

dlksa: initiation ceremony gone through by an individual so as to authorise him 
to conduct rituals or undergo certain discipline. 

dlksita : a person who has undergone the initiation rites. 

edirdmbalam : ‘hall in front’; a structure in the Nataraja temple complex, which is 
no longer in existence. 

garbhagrha: literally, ‘House of Womb’; in usage, the sanctum sanctorum of a 
temple, the mulasthana. 

gopura: gateway of temple. 

grhyd sutra: scripture outlining the domestic rituals. 

jnana: a part of dgama dealing with the knowledge of the Truth. 

kdmakottam: the shrine of the Beloved of Siva. 

kdnaka-sabhd : ‘Golden Hall’. This term strictly refers to the cit-sabha in the 
Nataraja temple complex, although in loose usage the front porch is also implied. 

kaula: tantric school; kuld stands for Siva in some schools and for &dkti in some 
others; a follower of the kula doctrines is a kaula. 

ko§tha: 3 niche, 3 cubicle, 

nrtyct murti : icon in dnneing posture. 

paduka : footwear; Sandals of the Lord, or of a religious teacher, which are worship¬ 
ped in temples as proxy. 

pamalak ‘Garland of Songs’. 

vancakrtya : Pentad Functions; the pratyabhijnd darfiana (‘Kashmir Saivism) 
conceives that Lord Siva manifests Himself through five functions, viz.. Creation, 
Maintenance, Destruction, Concealment and Favour. 

pancdk§ara\ ‘Five Alphabets’; many Saivite cults look upon the alphabets, na-ma- 
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ii-va-ya, as the most sacred and mystic symbols. The alphabets together mean 
‘Obeiscence to Siva’. For the prettyabhijnists, the alphabets themselves represent 
the body of Siva. 

panddram : literally, a treasury; in the medieval parlance the term was applied to 
the personnel attached to the temple treasury; in course of time, any person 
having a share in the management of a temple or monastery was referred to by 
this term. 

perdtnb aidin'. alternative name for cit-ambaram. 
pltha: seat. 

pon : literally, gold; in the medieval usage the term referred to gold coins also. 
prdkdra: enclosure, enclosure wall, generally surrounding the sanctum sanctorum. 
prayaScitta: purificatory ritual. 
puja : worship, private or public. 

pujaka : worshipping priest in a temple in the strict sense. 

purand: mythology. 
rahasya: secret, secrecy. 

raja-sabha: ‘Hall of Kings’. A structure in the Nataraja temple complex, identified 
with the 1000-pillared hall. 

ratha-mantapa : ‘Chariot Hall’; a structure built in the shape of a chariot drawn by 
horses or elephants. The nrtta-sabha in the Nataraja temple complex. 

setbha : literally, assembly; applied to the ‘halls’ in the Nataraja temple complex. 

sabhdpati : ‘Lord of the Hall’, that is, Nataraja. 

sadhana : discipline. 

&aiva siddhanta : doctrine of Saivism; a school of Saivite thought that held sway over 
Central India from the 9th century. 

samadhi\ a final state of yoga where the consciousness alone prevails. 

samaydedrya : ‘teacher of doctrine’; in the Tamil country, the name is applied to 
the ‘First Four’ ndyanmdrs . 
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samhdra nrtya : ‘Dance of Destruction’. 

sandhipuja: ritualistic worship conducted in the temples at specified intervals 
sannidhi : literally, ‘that which is near’; in general usage, a shrine. 
srivai$ndva: follower of the religion and philosophy of Ramanuja. 
sthalapurana: mythological narrative of a sacred place. 
sthalavrk?a : tree of the sacred place, that is, the temple. 
sthdna : locus. 

sthdvara : literally, ‘that which stands’; in usage, refers to the consecrated linga. 
stotra: metrical compositions of the praises of the Lord. 
sutra: aphorism. 
svayambhu : self-created. 

taniyur : unitary town’; an independent administrative town. 

tantrd : literally, ‘expansive knowledge’; a school which deals with mystic symbols 
and formulae. 

tdpasvin : person devoted to tapas, that is penance. 

tevdram : ‘Garland for God’; metrical and musical composition in the Tamil 
language written by the first three ndyanmdrs. 

tirumuyai: ‘sacred mode’; an anthological series of twelve books in the Tamil 
language, containing Saivite religious literature, largely devotional. 

vdcana: free-verse compositions in the Kannada language written by devotees of the 
Lingayat cult. 

vdidika : pertaining to Veda; a follower of the Vedic religion. 
veda: scriptural texts of the twice-born. See grhyd-sutra. 

vimdnd'. the sanctum sanctorum inclusive of its superstructure. 

ydntrd: a mystic diagram to which worship is offered. 

yogd: the act of disciplining the mind through the control of senses. 
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